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KEEP YOUR ORGANIZATION 2lanagement-Minded 





> A growing awareness of management problems on all levels, 
and in particular of the need for management thinking among 
junior executives and supervisors, has led many companies to 
request additional subscriptions to Personnel and The Manage- 
ment Review for executives who would not ordinarily receive 
these publications. A number of AMA member companies have 
requested extra eubscriptions for executives in the middle and 
lower ranks of management and for supervisors in both office 
and factory. Other members, however, do not seem to be aware 
that their AMA membership entitles them to take out extra 


subscriptions for their associates. 


> Taken together, Personnel and the Review provide an un- 
paralleled means for keeping abreast of new management prac- 
tices and thinking in ail types of industry. Regular reading of 
these publications will keep your associates and junior executives 
management-minded, and subscriptions to them will provide your 
supervisory staff with tangible recognition of their management 
status. 


> Send in the names of people in your organization whom you 
wish to receive Personnel or The Management Review on a regu- 
lar basis, and we shall enter the new subscriptions promptly. You 
will be invoiced later at the subscription rate of $5 for each 


magazine. 
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James O. Rice, Editor; M. J. Dooher, Managing Editor; Alice Smith, Associate Editor; 
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The object of the publications of the American Management Association is to place before the members ideas 
which it is hoped may prove interesting and informative, but the Association does not stand sponsor for views 
expressed by authors in articles issued in or as its publications. 


No portion of the contents of this publication may be reprinted without express permission of the American 
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New Facts About Productivity 


TE hheee’s been a change in 
productivity, and this time it’s for the bet- 
ter. Since January Ist, 1946, it rose 5.3 
per cent—a slightly better rate than the 
long-term (1899-1939) average of 3 per 
cent annually. The factors held responsible 
for this spurt in output are better equip- 
ment, introduction of more incentive pay 
plans and a general improvement in factory 
methods. 

The over-all picture is not so bright as it 
would seem from the foregoing facts, how- 
ever, for wage increases during the same 
period have far outstripped these modest 
gains. 

These are the important facts that 
emerge from a recent Factory survey * of 
476 companies with 1,070,420 employees. 

In the period studied, hourly wage rates 
in these companies increased by an aver- 
age of 23.5 per cent—more than four times 
the rate of the productivity increase. But 
if this comparison seems striking, consider 
the long-term trend since 1939: From that 
year to the present, productivity rose a little 
more than 11 per cent; hourly wages sky- 
rocketed by 95.5 per cent. 

The wage-and-output picture is not so 
uniform as these over-all averages would 
seem to suggest. One-sixth of all the com- 
panies surveyed have experienced a con- 
tinued decline in productivity—and a steep 
one at that, averaging 12.9 per cent. An- 
other 30 per cent of the companies report 
no change, and the remainder—more than 
half—indicate an average increase of 14.2 
per cent. A small but significant number 
reported gains of 50 per cent and more. 

There seems to be little relation between 
the increase or decrease in productivity and 
the amount of increase in wages. Approxi- 
mately 70 per cent of the firms surveyed 
fell within the 18 to 30 per cent range of 
wage increases. And only half of these re- 
ported productivity gains—the same pro- 
portion as in the over-all picture. 

It is significant, however, that many who 
report gains attribute them to some sort of 
incentive pay plan, bonus, or profit-sharing 
system. The controlling factors, and the 
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number of times these were mentioned, are 
as follows: better equipment and facilities 
(73); incentives or bonuses (50); im- 
proved factory methods (54) ; better-skilled 
labor force (54); improved employee 
relations (44); and good management 
(42). The companies with bad news 
about productivity traced the decrease most 
often to the postwar “letdown,” to labor 
or union troubles, and to high turnover. 
The present picture, as the foregoing 
would suggest, is a spotty one. Neverthe- 
less, Factory found manufacturers optimis- 
tic about the next 12 months: They expect 
productivity to rise by an average of 7.6 
per cent—or about half again as much as 
the gains recorded during the past year 


and a half 
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How Much Do House Organ 
Editors Earn? 


The people to whom management 
entrusts a large part of its communica- 
tions job and whose responsibility it is to 
interpret the industrial relations program to 
employees have not much reason to be over- 
ly happy about their own economic lot. 
Most house organ editors earn very modest 
salaries, the available figures indicate. 

While not a great deal is known about 
industrial editors’ compensation—partly be- 
cause of their natural reluctance to disclose 
this information, partly because a great 
many don’t perform the job full time—most 
surveys on the subject have shown that the 
income level of management’s scribes is 
definitely in the lower brackets. 

Commenting on the situation in The 
Score, Robert Newcomb observes that “In- 
dustrial editors are miserably underpaid. 
Even with the cost-of-living allowances, 
editors as a whole fare badly when weighed 
against others in comparable brackets of re- 
sponsibility.” Preliminary results of a sur- 
vey he is now conducting compare the 
salaries paid industrial editors with the 
compensation of advertising managers and 
public relations directors. Advertising man- 
agers’ salaries in three typical companies 
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(with an average of 12,000 employees) 
-ange from $8,000 to $10,000; those of pub- 
ic relations directors, from $6,000 to 
$7,200; and those of employee publication 
editors, from $3,000 to $3,600. 

Mr. Newcomb points out that four edi- 
tors of national standing in the field earn 
from $4,000 to $6,000, but these seem to be 
among the highest salaries paid in this pro- 
fession. “For a person entrusted w th the 
vital and delicate task of interpreting a 
company to its employees, these incomes,” 
he concludes, “are so low as to be absurd.” 

Results of a recent survey of 443 edi- 
tors conducted by Kent State University in 
Ohio, and cited in Stet magazine, support 
the contention that house organ editors’ sal- 
aries are low. Forty-four editors reported 
men’s beginning salaries ranging from $100 
a month to $380, an average of $214. 
Twenty-two reported average salaries of 
$238—with a high of $400 and a low of 
$160. Top salaries averaged $335, with a 
high of $500. 

Even during the war, when house organs 
underwent considerable expansion and quite 
generally came into their own and when 
budgets for employee publications were 
burgeoning, salaries of the men and 
women turning them out languished in 
the lower brackets— generally between 
$2,000 and $3,000 annually, according to a 
Wall Street Journal survey. And appar- 
ently they have not changed much since, 
despite rising living costs. 

Remuneration in this field, of course, 
should be viewed in the light of the job 
being done and the caliber of the editor. 
Some of the salaries cited here would be 
more than adequate for the producer of 
an employee gossip sheet in a small plant 
but would be grossly unfair in the case of 
a high-caliber editor responsible for an 
all-around communications job. 

Inadequate compensation may be the rea- 
son why so many good industrial editors 
are leaving the field for greener pastures in 
advertising and public relations. Most large 
companies are willing to go to considerable 
expense to retain competent interpreters of 
their messages to the public. But many are 
evidently overlooking the merits of invest- 
ng in high-grade “internal public rela- 


tions.” 
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An Effective Manual for 
Retail Employees 


The Pennsylvania Drug Company’s 
1ew employee manual does a distinctive job 
£ combining the facts workers need to 


know about their own jobs with practical 
tips on maintaining cordial customer rela- 
tions. Courtesy to the public is not dis- 
cussed here as an isolated factor; through- 
out the booklet it is treated as an integral 
part of every employee’s job. 

You and Penn Drug is a good example 
of the new approach in employee hand- 
books. Its language is straightforward, 
factual. All the essential facts are there, 
and in considerable detail, but they are ex- 
pressed in simple, almost staccato, style so 
that workers can absorb them in a few min- 
utes’ reading time. 

Personalized touch is added by a window 
cut on the cover through which the em- 
ployee’s name (which is inserted on the 
first page of a letter from the president) 
is visible. 

Readers interested in obtaining copies of 
the manual should address the‘r requests 
to the Personnel Manager, Pennsylvania 
Drug Company, Inc., 5 East 44th Street, 
New York City. 
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Labor-Management Cooperation 
on Time Studies 


Seven years ago Oliver 
Iron & Steel Corporation, Pittsburgh, pro- 
vided in its.agreement with CIO’s United 
Steelworkers for a time-study and produc- 
tion-methods department to be manned 
equally by management men and union rep- 


resentatives. Today four full-time joint 
time-study teams operate in the Oliver 
plant and, according to Business Week,* 
management considers the experiment such 
a success that it is now extending the plan 
to include the rank and file. 

When a union-member vacancy occurs on 
a team, notice of the vacancy will be posted 
on the local’s plant bulletin board. From 
the names of applicants turned in by the 
local, management will select one, primarily 
on the basis of his plant record, his educa- 
tion and adaptability. The company pays 
his salary. 

The time-study department will then 
train the new member of the team on the 
theory of work and its practical applica- 
tion. Training films and courses drawn up 
by the Methods Engineering Council and 
Professor Ralph M. Barnes, University of 
Iowa time-study expert, are used for in- 
struction. 

If the management or union objects to a 
team’s decision, the team may be ordered 
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to restudy the particular job, the job may 
be assigned to another team, or, if neces- 
sary, all four teams may make separate 
studies. But generally a difficult problem 
is settled by joint review. 

Results of this farsighted program have 
been a better understanding of the purposes 
of time study and method changes and an 
increase in production— amounting to as 
much as 50 per cent in some cases. 


A 
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Survey of Moving-Expense 
Policies 


W hen employees are transferred 
by their companies to plants at distant lo- 
cations, what share of the moving cost bur- 
den does management assume? Results of 
a recent survey by the California Council 
of Personnel Management among 56 com- 
panies indicate that most firms are ready 
to foot all the bills for packing and ship- 
ping workers’ belongings—in most cases 
for all salaried employees—but only a 
minority have formal policies for paying 
employees’ real estate losses incurred as a 
result of transfer. 

On the latter question, 32 companies re- 
port that they never make such adjust- 
ments; nine handle the loss problem on an 
individual basis; three companies state that 
they have never yet reimbursed for losses, 
but one added that it might consider doing 
so if the situation arose; one company re- 
plied that transfers are never compulsory ; 
and three have formal policies for com- 
pensating employees for real estate losses. 

Of the 56 concerns surveyed, an over- 
whelming majority report that they pay all 
packing and shipping expenses for the fur- 
niture and home goods of the employee. 
Ten pay storage charges on the employee’s 
furniture and personal effects which he 
cannot conveniently take with him. One 
company pays storage for a limited time 
only; one never pays moving or storage 
expense. 

Policies governing moving expenses are 
broad in coverage. None of the 54 com- 
panies reporting on this aspect of the ques- 
tion confines its policy to top executives; 
12 cover all managerial employees; one 
covers salesmen and managerial employees 


only. But the majority—39 companies— re- 
imburse all salaried employees. 
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Scholarships for Future 
Foundry Supervisors 


As the first step in its 
long-range program to attract more trained 
management engineers, the foundry indus- 
try has set up a special educational fund— 
totaling $250,000 so far—to star foundry 
courses in six large colleges a 1 provide 
scholarships for foundry engineering stu- 
dents. The fund, according to a recent 
report,* will be administered by the newly 
organized Foundry Education Foundation. 
It represents the donations of 465 castings 
makers and suppliers. 

These companies have been confronted 
with a serious shortage of supervisory engi- 
neers. Their wartime and postwar experi- 
ences brought them face to face with the 
fact that the source of their foremanship 
material—for years it was the ranks of pro- 
duction workers—is no longer satisfactory. 
The sudden wartime need for large num- 
bers of supervisory trainees revealed that 
most production workers were totally un- 
suited for the jobs. Increasing mechaniza- 
tion of foundry operations is another factor 
contributing to the demand for college- 
trained technicians. 

About $100,000 of the fund will be used 
to buy new foundry equipment for the co- 
operating schools, which will match the sum 
contributed for this purpose by the Founda- 
tion. In addition, some 35 to 40 students, 
selected by the schools, will receive scholar- 
ship assistance this year. That number is 
expected to grow to an annual 130 to 140 
students within the next five years. In addi- 
tion to concentrating on foundry and sup- 
plementary subjects, scholarship students 
will be required to work at least one sum- 
mer in a foundry selected or approved by 
the Foundation. 

The colleges and universities collaborat- 
ing with the foundation on foundry opera- 
tion courses this fall include Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology, Case Institute of 
Technology, University of Cincinnati, 
Northwestern University, Cornell Univer- 
sity and University of Wisconsin. 


* The Wall Street Journal, September 18, 1947. 
























WHY SHORT-CHANGE THE CHIEF EXECUTIVE 
ON STAFF ASSISTANCE? 


By E. W. REILLEY 
Partner 
McKinsey & Company 


The organization charts of most progressive companies today evidence the 
wide recognition given the role of specialized staff units as supplements to 
major line functions. But, Mr. Reilley observes, the chief executive, who most 
needs competent staff assistance, is the least likely to have it. He discusses 
here the nature and scope of the top management planning activity and 
presents his recommendations for organizing a top management staff, free 
from the details and pressures that harass operating officials, whose full- 
time responsibility is to foresee, analyze, and help solve the chief executive's 
problems. 


66 HO takes care of the caretaker’s daughter” could well be asked of the 
chief executives of most American businesses. 

The need to supplement line executives by specialized staff units has long 
been recognized in most major functions of business. The production execu- 
tive has industrial engineers. The sales executive has market research. The 
controller has systems men. The need for personnel research staffs is becom- 
ing more generally appreciated. 


SHORT-CHANGING TOP MANAGEMENT 


Until recently, however, only a limited number of the most progressively 
managed companies have provided a staff to help the chief executive and other 
members of top management in their difficult job of running the enterprise. 
Oddly enough, the chief executive, who most needs a competent staff, is the 
least likely to have one. 

Such top-management planning staffs as have been established are known 
by a wide variety of names: “Planning and Research,” “Business Research,” 
“Organization,” “Organization Planning,’ “Organization and Methods,” 
“Coordination,” “Management Engineering,” “Administrative Management,” 
“Control,” “Economic Controls Administration,” and just plain “Planning.” 


» 66 


WHY PLANNING STAFFS PAY OFF 


The top-management planning staff might be considered an extension of 
the chief executive’s personality, For its function is to “worry about the 
problems that worry the boss.” 

Busy line executives cannot detach themselves from essential daily opera- 
tions for time-consuming study of problems. As administrators, they should 
1ot. The planning staff is free of these operating pressures. It can devote 
‘ull time to presenting “completed staff work’”—studying its assigned prob- 
ems, presenting reports of findings and recommendations, developing plans 
for execution of executive decision, and keeping the executive informed on 
progress. 

Thus the chief executive’s staff helps him to get things done—and to do 
them better. 
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SCOPE OF STAFF ACTIVITIES 


The ways in which existing planning staffs assist top management, and 
the methods employed, vary widely. To assist other companies which may 
wish to establish such staffs, research was undertaken to determine how exist- 
ing staffs function. A composite summary of the activities of over a dozen 
leading staffs is presented below. Few staffs perform all these functions. In 
many companies a number of the functions listed in the summary are under 
the jurisdiction of the chief financial officer. But how functions are assigned 
is not nearly so important as that some definite provision has been made for 
them. 

1. Top-management planning and policy-making is a line function. In 
many progressively managed companies, it is carried out by committees com- 
posed of appropriate line and staff executives. Studies must often be made, 
however, to provide a basis for these committees’ determinations. The plans 
and policies of various departments must be analyzed to ensure that they are 
coordinated. Once policies and plans are approved, they must be formalized 
in writing. And appropriate steps must be taken to communicate them to the 
organization. These responsibilities are frequently assigned to the top-man- 
agement staffs. To facilitate this work, a member of the staff may serve as 
secretary of the committee. 

In some companies, the top-management staff is responsible for all 
economic and market research necessary for sound planning. The staff ini- 
tiates or analyzes all proposed expansion or entries into new fields. It conducts 
special studies and prepares reports on all phases of the business as may be 
required by the president or by major department heads. 

Operating as a centralized functional agency, such a staff eliminates the 
need for specialized research groups in other parts of the company to collect 
the facts necessary for sound policy decisions. Thus it can help the chief 
executive and other members of top management to visualize the needs of the 
company and to establish long-term objectives and plans for their attainment. 
And it can also help in formulating and continuously testing-policies. 

2. Organization planning is also a prerogative of line management. But 
here, again, a great deal of staff work must be done. Facts must be collected 
and analyzed. Recommendations must be made to assist the chief executive 
and his principal subordinates in establishing an organization structure which 
will facilitate effective management. Responsibilities, relationships among 
organizational units, and limits of authority must be defined precisely. Organi- 
zation charts and manuals must be prepared and kept up-to-date. Their dis- 
tribution must be controlled. Where a top-management staff exists, it nor- 
mally performs these functions. It also tests the soundness and adequacy of 
the organization plan in meeting the requirements of the business, and recom- 
mends necessary adjustments. 

3. Coordination is one of the most important functions of effective 
planning staffs in large and complex companies. They act as the chief execu- 
tive’s representative in bringing interested parties together, clarifying mis- 
understandings, getting and disseminating information. They also do staff 
work, and:the staff heads frequently act as secretaries for executive committees. 

Chief executives emphasize the value to them of having a unit free from 
dependence on or loyalty to any one functional branch of the business. Most 
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operating executives, understandably, have an ax to grind with respect to 
their particular functions. The task of the chief executive is to resolve these 
varying viewpoints in the best interest of the business as a whole. But 
frequently he does not have sufficient time to obtain and analyze the facts 
necessary to make intelligent judgments. So one of the main functions of the 
top-management staff is to assist the chief executive, from an impartial and 
objective viewpoint, in ensuring close teamwork for the solution of company 
problems. 

4. Management-control reports are usually designed and prepared by the 
controller’s department. But some top-management staffs assist in the design 
of executive reports. A few include budgeting in their functions as well as 
analysis and interpretation of cost trends. They also make special studies 
of the company’s position in the industry with respect to sales, expenses, and 
profits. , 

5. Design and installation of procedures is a function of many top- 
management staffs. They reduce cost and effort through streamlining the flow 
of work. In some companies, however, procedures work is decentralized. 
The top staff handles only interdepartmental procedures, leaving intradepart- 
mental or strictly functional procedures to be handled by the departmental 
staffs. 

6. Methods work—particularly office methods—is a function also 
performed by many top-management staffs, especially in the life insurance 
business. Here, again, their streamlining reduces cost and effort. 

7. Where “operator participation” programs, such as work simplifica- 
tion, are carried on, the top-management staff is frequently responsible for 
organizing and administering them. In these programs, every member of the 
management team—from the president to the first-line supervisor—is trained 
in the principles and philosophy of work improvement. Generally, this is done 
through a series of small group meetings. 

The fundamental economics of the business are discussed. This points 
up the concept that the way all contributors to the enterprise—workers, 
managers, and owners—can share more is to create more wealth. It follows 
logically that improvement is essential to the continued success of the com- 
pany, and to all individual participants in the business. Top management’s 
interest in suggestions for improvement from those. lower in the ranks is 
stressed. Human problems involved—including resistance to change—are 
discussed frankly. 

Training is given in the essentials of management. This includes such 
subjects as: organization of talents, work simplification, work flow, work 
measurement, accounting and human relations. Participants apply to their 
own operations the principles and analytical techniques learned in these 
meetings. Awards, publication of “success stories,” and other recognitions 
of improvements stimulate interest and give the program momentum. 

8. Administrative Controls: In addition to their pure staff functions, 
many planning staffs, especially in the life insurance business, perform certain 
administrative control functions. Examples of these are control over the 
internal reporting systems, forms, space, and office equipment. And some 
planning staffs are also responsible for standardization of office equipment 
and forms. In most industrial companies, these functions are more commonly 
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assigned to other departments; such as the controller’s and purchasing. 

9. Management or departmental operations audits are carried out by 
planning staffs in many insurance and some industrial companies. Progres- 
sive managements recognize that if it is worth while to have an independent 
audit of their accounts, it is even more important to have a periodic audit of 
compliance with company objectives, policies, and practices. Some companies 
have the top-management staff go through the entire organization and survey 
each office department at regular intervals. The cycle in a big company may 
take two or three years. 

The staff determines whether the firm’s policies are being followed. It 
investigates the departmental organization structure, procedures, forms, files, 
equipment, space, layout and location, quality of work, productivity and quality 
of personnel and supervision. In many instances, the findings merely confirm 
current practice and its application in a particular department. In others, 
there are recommendations which may lead to improvement. 

10. Administrative issuances: Some companies have centralized in the 
planning staff the responsibility for editing and distributing the manuals and 
bulletins by which top-management policies and procedures are communicated. 
The staff does not initiate these, but serves to coordinate proposed policies and 
procedures originated by various departments. It edits; revises, and distrib- 
utes all company manuals, and acts as a central source of reference for all 
published company policies and procedures. In this way it serves all parts 
of the company seeking up-to-date information on these matters. 

11. Special problems: Every company has special problems, generally 
of a non-recurring nature, which do not fall logically into any one department. 
Or they may involve several departments. (The acquisition of another busi- 
ness is an example.) Such problems are generally assigned to the top- 
management staff to study or to coordinate study by several departments. 
Frequently the top-management staff teams up with an independent manage- 
ment consulting firm. 

12. Management research: Most progressive executives want to know 
how other companies handle various management activities. They are also 
interested in new managerial techniques that will help them. But few have 
thé time to keep fully informed on these matters. Moreover, they frequently 
do not have the time to try out ideas of their own. 

The top-management staff is in a better position to keep abreast of such 
new developments. It saves the time of executives by bringing to their 
attention only those ideas which appear applicable. The staff can experiment 
with new ideas on a “pilot plant” scale. When the results warrant, it develops 
plans to introduce the innovation throughout the company. 

Some of the most effective top-management staffs also conduct compre- 
hensive research studies both within and outside the company. In this way, 
they keep abreast of current practices through exchange of ideas with other 
concerns. The Department of Organization of Standard Oil Company of 
California has been outstanding in pioneering and developing this technique. 


DECENTRALIZATION OF PLANNING STAFFS 


In companies having one principal place of business, or in those where 
the function has been recently established, one centralized planning staff may 
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serve the entire organization. The trend, however, is toward decentralized 
staffs, each reporting to the head of its respective unit of the company. 

In companies where staff functions are decentralized, the headquarters 
staff works principally on top-management problems, company-wide programs 
and interdepartmental matters. It studies a purely departmental problem only 
at the request of the chief executive, the department head concerned, or as a 
part of an operations audit program. However, it has functional responsibility 
for the development, technical assistance, stimulation, and coordination of the 
planning staffs in the various departments, branch offices, and factories. 


HOW STAFFS WORK 


The way top-management staffs operate varies with the company and 
the circumstances. And since they are the top executive’s staff assistants, 
their method of operation will reflect his approach to his job. Certain 
generalizations, however, can be made about the operation of the most success- 
ful staffs. 

(a) Catalysts—Not Crutches. Effective staffs consider themselves pri- 
marily as “catalysts” whose presence gives the organization vitality and makes 
it stronger. They stimulate and ensure proper emphasis on management 
planning, spotlighting deficiencies and problems that might otherwise be 
ignored. They organize the participation of all interested parties in the 
solution of problems, and help train the line organization in the application of 
better administrative practices. They supplement the line organization, but 
they are careful not to usurp its decision-making prerogatives. 

(b) Emphasis on Human Relations. Line executives have a very human 
resentment of “outsiders,” particularly of those whose activities imply “con- 
trol,” “inspection,” “snooping,” or criticism. This has been the nemesis of 
many inexperienced staff men. Successful top-management staffs have 
recognized this problem and won willing cooperation through good human 
relations, based on the concept that they are service organizations, there to 
help. 

They get the participation of operating personnel in their projects. They 
explain why improvements are important and how they can benefit the com- 
pany and individuals. Always they consider the other fellow’s viewpoint. 
They recognize that most of us are motivated more by sentiment than by 
logic. 

Skilled staff personnel do not install changes unless the people who must 
make them work believe in them. They see to it that the operating personnel 
get credit and recognition for the improvement. This is characterized by the 


motto of one staff: “You can get a lot accomplished if you don’t care who 
cets the credit.” 


PLANNING STAFFS AND EXECUTIVE ==VELOPMENT 

One of the most important contributions of top-management staffs is the 
role they play in executive development. A number of companies follow the 
practice of assigning potential executive talent to that staff for experience. 
This assignment : 


1. Trains these men in the analytical and planning approach to manage- 
ment. 


2. Gives them the over-all company viewpoint, a working knowledge of 
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various phases of the business and an appreciation of the importance of 
interdepartmental cooperation. 


3. Provides an excellent opportunity for top management to observe 
how the man thinks and handles himself. 

In such staff work, the individual cannot be bolstered by subordinates or 
by long experience. He is on his own, dealing with many varied problems 
and different people. In one company which has had such a staff for many 


years, eight out of eleven plant managers are “graduates” of the planning 
department. | 


WHO SHOULD HAVE PLANNING STAFFS? 


The question is often asked: “Should a top-management staff be estab- 
lished in all kinds and sizes of companies?’ Top-management staffs are 
usually found in (1) multi-unit organizations; (2) those having many 
echelons between top-management and the firing line; (3) companies which 
are growing rapidly; (4) those whose business is subject to rapid change; 
and (5) those where a new chief executive is revitalizing an established 
business. 

But the application of this function is by no means limited to companies 
falling in these categories. Any executive can determine whether his company 
needs such a staff by reviewing the functions already discussed and asking 
himself the following questions: 


. Is this activity provided for in my company? 

2. If not, would we do a better job if it were? 
. Would staff services function more effectively if they were centralized in one unit? 
. If so, should we group them with some existing department, such as the con- 


troller’s? Or should some or all of them be assigned to an independent staff to 
the chief executive? 


. Do we have enough continuing need for such staff services to keep at least one man 
busy on a full-time basis? (In some companies where the need is limited, these 
functions can be performed by a properly qualified Assistant to the President.) 


REQUISITES FOR SUCCESS 


Observation and study of successful and not-so-successful staff work 
in many organizations discloses the following requisites for success in this 
type of activity: 

1. The staff must be competent. The success of the staff depends 
heavily on the ability and personality of the director. He must, of course, 
have analytical ability, imagination, good judgment, and a practical grasp of 
the technical aspects of the work. An inherent attitude of service is also 
essential. But above all, he must be able to win the confidence of top 
executives. (These same qualities, though perhaps less highly developed, 
are required of staff members.) In addition, he must have the organizing 
ability, initiative, aggressiveness, and enthusiasm necessary to carry out a big 
program, working through others. 

To ensure the professional and technical competence of the staff, there 
must be a thorough, continuous, and rigorous training program. In addition 
to the development of technical know-how, this training must stress the under- 
standing and skillful handling of human relations. 

Programs must be so planned that they concentrate on the major problems 
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of management. But sufficient flexibility must be allowed~to fulfill special 
requests from the chief executive and other members of top management. 

2. Line executives must learn how to use staff. The average executive 
progresses to the top management level through a series of positions of rather 
limited scope, where he can handle his responsibilities personally or through 
the line organization. Or the organization he heads expands beyond the 
point where an individual can deal with these problems effectively. 

Such executives have never had experience in using staff assistance. So 
they become too busy to be efficient. They make decisions on hunch, rather 
than on facts and analyses. To correct this, one of the responsibilities of the 
top administrator is to train his subordinates to save their own time for the 
important problems, and multiply their effectiveness through the use of a 
planning staff. 

3. Staffs must make haste slowly. “Some things can’t be hurried” can 
also be applied to a successful top-management planning staff program. It 
takes time not only to build soundly but to win the confidence and willing 
cooperation of the personnel. 

4. Staffs require top management support. A consulting unit inevitably 
faces difficulties traceable to lack of authority—particularly when it is just 
getting started. Also, the staff is bound to make some mistakes. Ordinarily 
it takes some time, perhaps several years, for the staff program to achieve 
momentum. Meanwhile it needs strong backing from the chief executive. 
If he is not convinced of the need for such a function or lacks confidence 
in his staff people, it is better not to start. 


APPRAISING RESULTS 


The “passion for anonymity” which characterizes most competent staffs 
makes it difficult for outsiders to appraise their work in terms of dollars-and- 
cents benefits. Most staffs keep a record of accomplishments on programs 
and projects they have sponsored. But for obvious reasons, they use these 
records discreetly. Though tangible benefits of this kind of staff work are 
often difficult to measure accurately, usually they greatly exceed the cost of 
the staff. 

The intangible benefits generally are even greater. The increasing num- 
ber of requests for staff assistance and the character of problems on which 
planning staffs are working are the best evidence that, where this service 
is well performed, progressive managements are convinced of its value. 


GROWING NEED : 


Realization of the need for top-management planning staffs is growing. 
Chief executives, besieged by external and internal administration problems, 
feel the need for staff assistance : 


1. To free them of worrisome detail so that they can concentrate on the 
major problems of the business. 
2. To make studies and recommendations on complex and controversial 
_ major problems requiring top management attention. 
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3. To make special investigations of phases of the business where the 
chief executive wants an outside viewpoint. 


The top-management staff can be especially useful during the current 
period of readjustment. It can assist the chief executive either to retrench 
or to expand the business or just to step up its effectiveness. Such a staff can 
help him achieve these objectives more soundly, more quickly, and more 
smoothly. 


WHO CONTROLS UNION POLICIES? 


By JOSEPH SHISTER 
Labor and Management Center 
Yale University 


The manner in which union bargaining policies are controlled in each labor 
organization is not only important from the standpoint of democratic unionism 
but is also significant in accounting for the nature of the policies pursued. 
In this informative article the author examines the current trend toward 
increased centralization of union policy at the national level and its con- 
sequent effects upon union educational and research resources, use of 
national leaders as negotiators in local bargaining, advisory functions of 
national offices, etc. He then considers the degree of participation by the 
rank and file in policy-making as it affects the formulation of demands, 
selection of negotiators, degree of power vested in negotiators, and the 
relationship between democratic unionism and “enlightened” bargaining. 


HERE has been a great deal of discussion lately about union collective 

bargaining policies in general, and their wage policies in particular. The 
experts have not been the only participants in this intellectual brawl, to be 
sure. But even the experts have limited their views mainly to the economic 
wisdom of union goals. And yet there is another problem touching on union 
policy which has received very little attention either in the press or in technical 
circles: Who controls union policies? 

The matter of explaining how union policy is controlled within each labor 
organization is important not only in and of itself (since it embraces a sub- 
stantial portion of the problem of democracy in unions), but is also significant 
in accounting for the policies actually pursued by the unions. It is completely 
erroneous to assume that the trade union is merely an economic unit which 
behaves in a strictly economic fashion. A union, it must never be forgotten, is 
essentially a body politic. And in a body politic the relationship between indi- 
viduals and between groups is certainly as important as the ecomonics of the 
situation in explaining the formulation and execution of a given policy. 

In answering the broad question of who controls union policies, one has 
to distinguish between two different problems: (1) the growing national cen- 
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tralization of trade-union policy, and (2) the participation of the rank and file 
in the elaboration and execution of trade-union policy, whether it be at the 
local or national level. 


CENTRALIZATION OF TRADE-UNION POLICY 


The drift in the control over collective bargaining within each union has 
definitely been in the direction of relatively more power in the hands of the 
national office. This is obvious in cases where industry-wide bargaining has 
developed in recent years. But we are concerned here with the centralization 
trend even where industry-wide bargaining does not prevail. As a result of 
this trend, local unions are now subject to substantial control by their respective 
national offices. This control takes a variety of forms. 

The desire of the national membership to prevent competitive cutting 
between different subordinate units working on products or services flowing 
to the same market, coupled with the desire for uniformity of wages and 
conditions at the highest possible level, has induced quite a large number of 
unions to provide adequate checks against the freedom of any local to depart 
from specified norms. Thus, the constitution of the Bookbinders provides: 


The wage scales established by localvunions shall not be less than the minimum wage 
scale established for the district. 


Similarly the constitution of the Lathers specifies: 


It is the duty of all locals to cooperate in establishing uniform wages, hours, and 
conditions in their state, and the highest prevailing scales, shortest hours in the state 
shall be the wages and working hours through all the locals in their respective states. 

Further illustrations of the same general policy are found in the constitu- 
tional limitations of a large number of unions.* 

One should also note the provision in the constitutions of many unions for 
the submission of a local contract to the national office for approval, either 
before presentation to the employers or after completion of negotiations. The 
rationale of this procedure is expressed clearly in the case of the constitution 
of the Coopers’ Union which specifies : 


All contracts or agreements put before the executive board for approval must be 
thoroughly compared, and the wages and conditions made as nearly equal as possible. 


RESEARCH AND COUNSELING ASSISTANCE 


The influence of the national office in bargaining at the subordinate levels 
makes itself felt in other ways as well. One of these is related to the existence 
of research and statistical departments at the national headquarters of a con- 
siderable number of unions. The workers call upon the research office for 
statistical help in negotiations, requesting such information as comparative 
wage data, cost-of-living figures, productivity schedules, etc. In this way the 
national office influences bargaining at the local level in a substantial fashion, 
for the success of the local’s case often depends upon the effectiveness of the 
research office in furnishing the necessary data. 

Most national unions maintain full-time international representatives, one 


1For example: Papermakers, United Shoe Workers, Retail and Wholesale Employees—CIO, Coopers, 
Paving Cutters, Typographical, Printing Pressmen, Mailers, Photo-Engravers, Lithographers, Brewery 
Workers, Office and Professional Workers, Newspaper Guild, and United Automobile Workers—CIO. 
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of whose functions is to help and counsel local unions in their dealings with 
employers. The significant point in this role of the representatives is that, 
in most instances, the help is requested by the locals on their own initiative. 
The local rank and file feels that the national man is a better bargainer than 
the local officer, that he is better informed, and that he commands the respect 
of the employer to a greater degree. There is also the fact that the local 
leaders will often be reluctant to attempt to convince the rank and file of the 
desirability of a certain policy, since in many instances advocacy of the policy 
on the part of the local leaders might cost them their positions. Under such 
circumstances, the national representative can be used very effectively by the 
local officers as a “save-face” medium. 

The subordinate units are thus willing to concede a certain portion of 
their autonomy to the national representatives because of structural necessities. 
The important point to note is that the intervention of the national office in 
these instances is not imposed upon the locals from above, but arises from a 
spontaneous desire of the locals—a desire generated by the conviction that the 
intervention of the national office will help improve the economic position of 
the rank and file. This point is illustrated very strikingly by one of the 
resolutions proposed by a number of locals at the 1931 convention of the 
International Typographical Union, which provided that when an international 
representative is called in he should “remain until such time as agreement or 
disagreement has been reached.” This resolution was defeated only after 
President Howard pointed out the administrative impracticability of such a 
policy. 


MAINTENANCE OF WAGE STANDARDS 


Other factors must also be brought into play to explain the various types 
of national influence on local policy. First, where different local units of the 
same national union are connected with plants whose products compete in the 
same buyers’ market, there is always the danger that the reduction of scale 
and condition standards in one local may entail similar reductions in the other 
locals. Such reductions may result from pressure brought to bear on the 
locals by the employers who are themselves subject to the competitive pressure 
of the market place. There is also the danger that some locals, in order to get 
work at the expense of competing subordinate units, may voluntarily reduce 
their standards. Though instances of the latter case are not frequent, they 
can be found. In both cases, a check to prevent such practices is needed, and 
this explains why constitutional limitations setting up certain minimum stand- 
ards to be observed have been elaborated by the national bodies of many labor 
organizations. 

Secondly, deflationary wage tactics on the part of employers may also 
be effective in different localities where a policy of so-called “wage leadership” 
is practiced. In some industries the scale settlement in one important center 
is usually (though not always) followed by a similar settlement in other 
centers. In the ladies’ garment industry, for example, the New York City 
settlement generally sets the pattern for the rest of the country. Under such 
circumstances, the negotiations occurring at the “lead” center are of great 
concern to all the other centers as well. It is not surprising, therefore, that 
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in these instances, the national officers sit in on and guide negotiations at the 
lead center. 


GOVERNMENT INFLUENCE ON COLLECTIVE BARGAINING 


A third factor explaining the growing national infiuence on local union 
policies is connected with the increasing importance of the role of the govern- 
ment in the conduct of collective bargaining.2 Where official government 
agencies enter the scene in collective bargaining, threats and counter-threats 
in the negotiating process usually give way to facts and figures. For 
example, the case for any union before the National War Labor Board was 
presented in the light of the available data, not on the basis of “who could 
shout the loudest.” The fact-finding boards appointed by President 
Truman after VJ-Day contributed to the same result. Under these circum- 
stances, few locals have either the financial resources or the skilled manpower 
to present their cases adequately- before government agencies, and must there- 
fore turn to the national office for help. In this context it is interesting to rote 
that the development of research offices at the national headquarters of many 
unions during World War I was prompted, to a large extent, by “the existence 
of numerous gcvernment agencies and boards, such as the United States 
Railway Administration and the National War Labor Board, who based their 
decisions about wage increases and working conditions largely upon a thorough 
analysis of pertinent economic and statistical data.”* The same condition 
obtained during World War II. 


DEVELOPMENT “FROM THE TOP DOWN” 


A final factor to be considered is the nature of the genesis of some unions 
in this country. In the case of the early AFL organizations, each national 
union arose out of a gradual process of federation and consolidation of various 
local units throughout the country. As a result, it was only gradually, after 
consolidation, that the local units conceded control over certain aspects of 
collective bargaining to the national office. But in the case of many “newly- 
formed” CIO unions—the Steelworkers are a case in point—the development 
occurred in a diametrically opposite fashion. They were formed “from the 
top down.” The national organizing committee, sponsored by the CIO, set 
out to establish local units throughout the country. Here, by the very nature 
of the process by which they came into being, the national office was bound 
to have substantial control over collective bargaining. 

It should be noted that all these factors contributing to the national 
control of local union policy are factors which have increased in importance 
over time. As a consequence, it is not surprising that we should find that 
today national control over local union bargaining is far greater than it was, 
ay, 25 or 50 years ago. 


EFFECTS OF CENTRALIZATION 


What does this increased centralization of union policy mean for collective 
bargaining? The intervention of the national officers or representatives in 


* Strictly speaking, the government usually intervenes at a stage when collective bargaining has failed 
Peg _lead to an agreement. 
Monthly Labor Review, Vol. 56, 1943, p. 297. 
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bargaining at the local level has exerted both an educative and a strategic 
influence on the bargaining process. In the former context, the national men 
have guided local unions in negotiations with employers, quite frequently 
toning down the exaggerated demands of the workers by appropriate persua- 
sive measures. In the strategic function, they have led the local committees 
in actual negotiations with the employers; in these instances, the superior 
bargaining ability of the national officers or representatives has frequently 
led to an agreement, where the local committee by itself had been unable to 
consummate a bargain. One should also note that the national men, not being 
personally involved in the local situation, are likely to view it far more 
objectively than the local members or even the local leaders. 

One of the great drawbacks in the national control of local bargaining 
is the fact that, in most unions, the number of national representatives is too 
small for the amount of work to be done. The inadequacy of funds precludes 
a more extensive staff. This is one instance where the “social virtue” of low 
union dues is questionable. 


RANK AND FILE CONTROL OVER COLLECTIVE BARGAINING 


In the previous paragraphs we discussed the problem of the shift in the 
control over bargaining from the local units to the national offices in the 
various trade unions throughout the country. But this, in and of itself, tells 
us nothing about the participation of the rank and file in policy formulation 
and execution, whether it be at the local, regional, or national level. When 
we say that control has shifted from the local to the national level, we simply 
mean that those responsible for making the national policy of the union now 
have more control than before. But we still do not know whether this control 
is in the hands of the national officers or the national membership or both. 
We must now turn, therefore, to this second question, namely, what say does 
the rank and file have in policy formulation and execution? 


FORMULATION OF DEMANDS 


The evidence discloses that, by and large, the American trade-union 
member has adequate opportunity to participate in the policy-making functions 
of his union. Thus, for example, the constitution of the Cement, Lime & 
Gypsum Workers specifies : 

No committee of the local union shall have authority to sign or change a contract 


with any employer without first obtaining the approval of a majority of the members 
attending a regular or specially called meeting. 


Similarly, the constitution of the Granite Cutters provides: 


Branches may make agreements to govern their locality, but it shall require a two- 
thirds vote of the members present to endorse the proposed changes. 

In the Chicago local of the Ladies’ Garment Workers, for instance, 
“several months before the expiration of an agreement, the executive boards 
of the various locals appoint committees for the purpose of formulating new 
demands upon the manufacturers. These committees receive and work out 
various suggestions and present them to the executive board. The demands 
so formulated are then brought to the membership of the respective locals for 

discussion, alteration, and ratification. Those accepted by the various locals 
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are sent to the joint board, which turns over the task of consolidating the 
various demands into one coordinated document to an agreement committee, 
consisting of representatives of every local, together with the manager and 
other officers,’’* 

Similarly, at the regional and national levels, the rank and file is given 
adequate opportunity to participate—directly or indirectly—in the formulation 
of the demands to be submitted to the employers. Thus, for example, unions 
engaged in national bargaining formulate their demands either at the regular 
union convention or at a special conference called for this purpose. In both 
instances, however, the exact form of the demands to be submitted to the 
employers is decided by the representatives of the rank and file rather than 
by the members directly, contrary to the case of local negotiations. It should 
be noted, though, that the members, through the medium of their local units, 
have the opportunity to submit to these conventions or conferences various 
proposals which they would like to see incorporated in the demands. It then 
becomes the function of the convention or the conference to act on these 
proposals, after having received the report of a special committee which has 
first gone over the proposals and made appropriate recommendations. In 
most instances the recommendations of the committee are accepted by the 
convention or conference delegates. 

Though the United Steel Workers negotiate on a company-wide basis, 
the general policy to be pursued in the separate company-wide negotiations 
is decided upon at the regular union conventions, or at a special wage parley 
in which the various geographical units of the organization are adequately 
represented. The same procedure holds true, for example, in the case of the 
United Electrical Workers. 

The formulation of demands to be submitted to employers is only one 
step in policy-making on the part of the unions. The fact that the rank and 
file does have an opportunity to participate in demand-formulation does not 
necessarily mean to say that it has any opportunity to participate in the 
approval of terms and compromises submitted by the employers, and on the 
basis of which an agreement is finally reached in the negotiating process. 
What, then, does the record disclose about the opportunities for the rank and 
file to participate in the stages of the negotiating process which lie beyond the 
formulation of demands submitted to employers? 


SELECTION OF NEGOTIATORS 


Obviously it is impossible for all the members of every union—even in 
the case of a small local union—to participate in the actual negotiations with 
the employers. The question that arises, however, is whether the rank and 
file has any opportunity to elect the negotiators who carry on the bargaining 
with the employers. The record discloses that, by and large, the rank and file 
is given adequate opportunity to elect the people who, directly or indirectly, 
participate in the negotiations with the employers. And this is true whether 
the negotiations be conducted at the local, regional or national level. As 
regards local negotiations, the committee dealing with the employers is elected 
in most instances specifically for this purpose by the membership. But in some 
cases the committee is named by the local president. 


*Carsel, W., The History of the Chicago Ladies’ Garment Workers Union, Chicago, 1940, p. 244. 
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In regional and national bargaining, also, the rank and file is given ample 
opportunity to elect the negotiating committee. For example, the constitution 
of the Glass, Ceramic and Silica Sand Workers provides: 


Each local in this Federation shall be entitled to one International Wage Committee- 
man for the first 500 members or fraction thereof, and one additional International 
Wage Committeeman for each 500 additional members or major fraction thereof. 
International Wage Committeemen shall be based on the members in good standing 
, averaged over one year period previous to the Conference. 


In some instances the national executive board of the union is also the 
negotiating committtee, but this executive board itself has been elected by the 
national membership, either directly or indirectly.® 

The question that now arises is: What proportion of the negotiating 
committee actually participates in direct negotiations with the employers? 
Given that the negotiating committee (at the regional or national level) is 
usually a large group, it becomes administratively undesirable to have the 
whole committee participate in negotiations with the employers. It has been 
found that when all the members participate, the negotiations become unwieldy. 
As a consequence, the full negotiating committee designates a sub-committee 
(of only a few members) which actually carries on the negotiations with the 
employers. The sub-committee has to report back to the full committee and 
obtain the latter’s approval for any action taken. Asa rule, the full committee 
approves the action of the sub-committee. 


POWER VESTED IN NEGOTIATORS 


A further question of significance is whether the negotiating committee 
has the full power to make a settlement on its own, or whether it has to get 
the approval of the rank and file before the agreement becomes binding with 
the employers. 

In negotiations at the local level, the negotiating committee is rarely given 
the power to come to a settlement without referring the recommendation back 
to the rank and file. This pertains, of course, to full power conceded to the 
negotiators at the outset of negotiations. What does happen, not infrequently, 
is that after negotiations have proceeded for some time without substantial 
progress, the rank and file may give the negotiating committee full power to 
make a settlement. 

It is interesting to note that union leaders at the local level, unlike those } 
at the national level, often would rather not have full power to make a settle- 
ment. Their reasoning is that if a poor bargain is made with the union’s 
consent, the membership cannot blame the leaders as they would if the leaders 
negotiated “on their own.” This contrast in the attitudes of the local and 
national leaders is explained partly by the fact that most of the national leaders 
feel far more secure in their position, than the local leaders do. And partly 
it is explained by the fact that the national leaders are not (sociologically 
speaking) so closely linked to the rank and file as the local leaders. 

With respect to negotiations at the regional and national levels, there is 
no definite pattern in the power vested in the negotiators to make a settlement 
5 To illustrate: Window Glass Cutters’ League, Painters, Carpenters, Newspaper Guild, United Leather 


Workers, Wall Paper Craftsmen, Lithographers, Paving Cutters, Bridge and Structural Iron Workers, 
Retail and Wholesale Employees—CIO, Engravers and Sketchmakers, and Bill Posters. 
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on their own. Not only does this power of settlement vary as between unions, 
but it varies for the same union at times. For example, in the case of the 
Paper Makers and Pulp and Sulphite Workers, the negotiating personnel on 
the West Coast was at first vested with the power of settlement, but later was 
deprived of it. In the case of certain departments in the Flint Glass Workers, 
on the other hand, the power of the negotiating committee was increased over 
a period of time. 

It is thus evident that the problem of full power of settlement is not a 
uniform one. But it should be remembered that even though some negotiators 
have full power of settlement, this does not mean that the rank and file has 
failed to participate in the negotiating process, inasmuch as the relinquishment 
of the power of settlement is usually done voluntarily by the membership for 
reasons which the membership deems adequate. 


INTERACTION BETWEEN UNION LEADERSHIP AND MEMBERS 


The preceding paragraphs indicate that the rank and file, either directly 
or indirectly, has adequate opportunity to participate in the policy-making of 
the union. But the existence of opportunity does not necessarily mean that 
every member takes advantage of that opportunity. And in this respect, the 
trade-union member is not much different from the citizen in regard to the 
nation-state. Just as many citizens fail to take advantage of their opportunity 
to vote, so, too, many trade-union members fail to take advantage of their 
opportunity to participate in trade-union policy-making. That does not mean, 
however, that trade-union policies are the doings exclusively of the leadership 
—whether it be local or national. 

While it is true that many union members do not participate in trade- 
union policy, by failing to attend local meetings for example, the fact remains 
that a nucleus does participate. Furthermore, even though many members 
do not attend meetings or do not participate in referendum votes regarding 
union policy, they do nevertheless get to know what the actual agreement is 
by means of the wages they receive and the conditions under which they work. 
Consequently, the leadership must take cognizance of its responsibilities to the 
rank and file in dealing with policy. But it would be just as wrong to assume 
that the leadership is completely subservient to the rank and file as it would 
be to assume that the rank and file is completely subservient to the leadership. 
The truth of the matter is that in any union there is interaction between the 
leadership and the rank and file. Both groups play a role in policy-making. 
In some instances, the leadership plays the “predominant” role, while in others 
it is the rank and file. 

In some unions there are well-organized factions or parties, and the group 
in power must continually be cognizant of the fact that its policies are scruti- 
nized by the group out of power. In this way the leadership is really meeting 
every whim and fancy of the rank and file, for the faction out of power will 
clamor for concessions from employers in order to force the leadership in 
power to “deliver the goods.” In such situations, therefore, one can say that 
the rank and file, indirectly to be sure, does actually control the policies of 
the union. The indirect aspect of the control takes place through the existence 
of a faction which is out of power and desirous of gaining office. 
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EXAMPLES OF CONCENTRATED INFLUENCE 


Where there are no factions or parties in the union, each one seeking 
power, one must admit that the leadership—notably the national leadership— 
does have a good deal of control over the rank and file. It should be noted, 
of course, that such control is not necessarily of a dictatorial type gained by 
obstructing the right of the members to voice their opinion, though in a few 
instances it is. In most cases, the leadership has retained power through a 
variety of circumstances, all lying within the purview of the rank and file. 
This type of leadership has a great deal of influence on the membership. 
Thus, for example, the late Sidney Hillman was successful in convincing the 
rank and file to accept collective bargaining terms which a less powerful leader 
would have been unable to institute and enforce. One has but to remember 
that the Amalgamated Clothing Workers met non-union competition during 
the ’20s by accepting cuts in excessive wage rates and contributing to cost 
reductions in other ways also. As an example of the other extreme, one can 
note that in the United Automobile Workers (CIO)—where there is a great 
deal of factional strife—the leadership after VJ-Day was in a very weak 
position. One has but to recall the much-publicized picture in 1946 showing 
the members of the Kelsey-Hayes local booing (the then) national President 
Thomas of the Union, when the latter appeared before them, urging them 
to return to work. 

In those cases where there is “too much democracy” in the union, it is 
quite possible for the collective bargain to be distorted from an economic 
point of view. The rank and file, failing to understand the economics of the 
problem as thoroughly as the leadership, may often insist on, and obtain, 
concessions which are quite out of line with the economics of the bargaining 
unit, and which react unfavorably on the membership itself in the long run. 


DEMOCRATIC UNIONISM AND SOUND BARGAINING 


Where the collective bargain is distorted because of the existence of a 
party or faction structure within the union, the relationship between the 
politics and the economics of the collective bargaining process. is pointed up 
very vividly. Furthermore, such a relationship illustrates the fundamental 
difficulty of integrating “democratic unionism” with “sound” collective bar- 
gaining. It is here submitted that effective democracy can be obtained in any 
union, or any body politic for that matter, only so long as there exists a 
sufficiently strong and well-organized group which scrutinizes the policies of 
the group in office. This follows from the fact that most union members 
display a basic lethargy toward union affairs. But party or faction structure 
means that the demands of the rank and file—exaggerated as they may be— 
become the union policy and, quite often, lead to unsound collective bargaining. 


CONCLUSION 


The preceding analysis, while very brief, does point up some significant 
elements of the problem of control over collective bargaining within the union. 
First, there is a very important distinction to be drawn between the cen- 
tralization of union policy on the one hand, and the participation of the rank 
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and file in policy-making on the other. The growth of centralization simply 
indicates that the national office has increased in importance relative to the 
local office in each organization. It tells us nothing as to whether the rank and 
file participates in the elaboration of policy, either at the local or national level. 
Centralization has developed as a result of the growth of various environ- 
mental conditions necessitating it. Centralization is essentially an adminis- 
trative process. Participation of the rank and file in union policy-makng, 
however, is basically a problem in the democracy of union government. 

Second, the rank and file—directly or indirectly—does have the oppor- 
tunity to participate in union policy-making. It is true, however, that a 
goodly portion of the membership fails to take advantage of this opportunity. 
But it would be inaccurate to infer from this that leadership controls policy 
in all unions. In any particular organization it is the interaction between 
leadership and the rank and file which explains policy control. In some or- 
ganizations the leadership has a great deal of control, while in others it does 
not have much at all. It should be remembered that we are here assuming 
that the opportunity to participate is present. Obviously, where even the 
opportunity of participation is absent, the rank and file has no control what- 
ever. But the number of organizations falling into such a category is very 
small indeed. 

Third, it is quite possible for the collective bargain to be economically 
unsound when the rank and file has too much control. This necessarily fol- 
lows from the fact that the rank and file does not understand the economics of 
the situation nearly so well as the leadership, notably the national leadership. 
But where there is a conflict between the economic soundness of the collective 
bargain and the “degree of democracy” in the union, it points up very vividly 
the fact that it may perhaps often be impossible to have both “democracy” in 
unions and “enlightened” collective bargaining. 

Finally, the existence of rival factions or parties within the union weakens 
the power of the leaders and shifts control of policy in the direction of the 
rank and file. In recent years, another force has developed which, in its effects 
on the power of the leadership, has not been vastly different from factional or 
party structure in the union: namely, the split in the labor movement. As a 
result of the split, rival unionism in the same industry has spread substantially. 
And where such rivalry prevails, the leadership must be (almost) subservient 
to the desires of the rank and file, for there is always the danger that if the 
rank and file is dissatisfied, the rival organization may win its allegiance. 





WHAT DO YOU BUY WITH THE WAGE OR 
SALARY DOLLAR? 


By C. H. LAWSHE, JR. and E. J. McCORMICK 
Purdue University 


Recent studies in the field of job evaluation (see, for example, “Toward 
Simplified Job Evaluation,” in the November, 1945, issue of Personnel) 
indicate strongly that typical job evaluation plans actually measure fewer 
job elements than there are items in the plans—i.e., specific clusters of items 
are in effect measuring the same basic job element. Here is a thought- 
provoking discussion of the studies that led to this conclusion and of further 
experiments which demonstrate that abbreviated scales, if properly con- 


structed, can produce essentially the same practical results as longer scales 
currently in use. 


HAT do you buy with the wage or salary dollar? Do you buy a little bit 

of initiative, an element of skill, a certain amount of education, a pinch 
of responsibility, a dab of training, a measure of cooperation when you hire a 
person for a job? Let us answer this question with another: Does your pur- 
chasing agent buy some pistons, some cylinders, some gears, a frame, some 
sheet metal, some wheels, some tires, when he buys a truck for your company ? 
You will answer that he buys all these parts and more, but that they are 
assembled into an operating truck. So it is with employees. Basically and 
fundamentally, when you hire a person for a specific job, you are hiring him 
on his over-all potential ability to perform that job, just as when you purchase 
a truck you purchase it on its over-all potential ability to serve a specific 
purpose. 

This is not theory but is a distinct conclusion derived from a series of 
job evaluation studies. An original study of the NEMA! scale as operated 
in three industrial plants was previously reported in this journal.2, The more 
detailed results of this study and of subsequent studies are reported elsewhere.* 

These subsequent studies have consistently confirmed the findings of the 
original study. They all pointedly reveal that typical job evaluation plans 
actually measure fewer job elements than there are items in the plans; to put it 
another way, specific clusters of items are in effect measuring the same basic 
job element. This is especially true with regard to groups of items which 
typically are so highly interrelated in various plans as to imply that they are 
all measuring what might be called “Skill Demands.” Furthermore, this factor 


1The plan of the National Electrical Manufacturers’ Association, which has also been adopted by 
the National Metal Trades Association. ; . 

2C. H. Lawshe, Jr. “Toward Simplified Job Evaluation,” Prrsonnet, November, 1945, pp. 153-160. 
8C. H. Lawshe, Jr. and G. A. Satter, “Studies in Job Evaluation: I. Factor Analyses of Point 
Ratings for Hourly-Paid Jobs in Three Industrial Plants,” Journal of Applied Psychology, Vol. 28. 
No. 3, {37 1944, pp. 189-198. ; : ; 

C. H. Lawshe, Jr., “Studies in Job Evaluation: II. The Adequacy of Abbreviated Point Ratings 
for Hourly-Paid Jobs in Three Industrial Plants,” Journal of Applied Psychology, Vol. 29, No. 3, 
June, 1945, pp. 177-184. , a Po : } ‘ 

a awshe, Jr. and A. A. Maleski, “Studies in Job Evaluation: III. An Analysis of Point 
Ratings for Salary Paid Jobs in an Industrial Plant,” Journal of Applied Psychology, Vol. 30, No. 
2, April, 1946, pp. 117-128. ; J A . ; 

C. H. Lawshe, Jr., and Salvatore L. Alessi, “Studies in Job Evaluation: IV. | Analysis of 
Another Point Rating Scale for Hourly-Paid Jobs and the Adequacy of an Abbreviated Scale,’ 
Journal of Applied Psychology, Vol. 30, No. 4, August, 1946, pp. 426-434. ; 

C. H. Lawshe, Jr. and R’ F. Wilson, “Studies in Job Evaluation: V. An Anaylsis of the 
Factor Comparison System as it Functions in a Paper Mill,” Journal of Ap{ ied Psychology, Vol. 
30, No. 5, October, 1946, pp. 426-434. 
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has been uniformly demonstrated to be by far the most important one that is 
typically measured in the various plans. 

In addition, the factor that might be called “Job Characteristics” has also 
been consistently revealed as a distinct job aspect, though it is of apparently 
much less over-all importance than “Skill Demands.” In certain studies, other 
individual job elements, such as “Attention Demands,”* “Supervisory 
Demands,’’> and “Skill Demands, Specific,”® have also been isolated as distinct, 
though less important, job aspects. 

These conclusions are revealed through various statistical techniques. In 
general, these techniques reflect the degree to which certain factors are related 
one to another, and, by further analysis, the relative importance or weight that 
the various factors actually have in the determination of the final ratings. 

Basically the same results have been derived from studies of both point- 
rating and factor-comparison rating plans. While most of the studies have 
related to point-rating plans, one study was made of a factor-comparison plan 
as installed in a paper mill.’ In this study it was ascertained that the ratings 
on these items (‘Mental Requirements,” “Skill Requirements,” and “Responsi- 
bility”) were very highly interrelated, suggesting that the raters, when rating 
these items, in reality were judging only slightly different aspects of the same 
thing, namely, the “Skill Demands” factor which was also isolated in a similar 
way in the other studies. The ratings on the two remaining items in the plan 
(“Working Conditions” and “Physical Requirements”) were likewise found 
to be closely related and correspond essentially with the “Job Characteristics” 
factor similarly identified in the previous studies. Further analysis revealed 
that in effect 98 cents of every wage dollar were being distributed among 
employees on the basis of “Skill Demands” differences between their jobs while 
the remaining two cents were being distributed on the basis of differences in 
“Job Characteristics” or the job environment over which the employee has no 
control. 


EXPERIMENTS WITH AN ABBREVIATED SCALE 


As a further aspect of this study, three of the five items were used experi- 
mentally as an abbreviated scale, and the hourly wages that would have resulted 
from the use of this scale were in turn compared with those that actually 
resulted from the original five-item scale. The use of these three items (“Skill 
Requirements,” “Working Conditions,” and “Mental Requirements”) would 
have resulted in an average hourly difference in wages of only 1.7 cents; of the 
176 jobs evaluated, 166 would have been displaced by four cents or less; and 
no job would have been displaced by more than eight cents. Essentially similar 
findings resulted when the same technique was applied in examining still 
another point plan.® 

The consistency with which it has been shown that abbreviated scales 





4Lawshe and Satter, op. cit.. 
5 Lawshe and Maleski, op. cit. 
® Lawshe and Alessi, op. cit. 
7 Lawshe and Wilson, op. cit. 
8 Lawshe and Alessi, op. cit. 
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would achieve point values or wage rates that closely approximate the actual 
values or wages resulting from longer scales lends some logical support to the 
statistically demonstrated fact that the typical job evaluation process actually 
is an evaluation of a very limited number of basic job elements. In these 
analyses “Skill Demands” typically is revealed as the primary job factor, with 
“Job Characteristics” as a distinct, though less important, factor; in certain 
instances other distinct secondary factors also were identified. 

It thus seems apparent that the core of a job as it makes demands on the 
individual who performs it, is the simple, basic concept of “Skill Demands.” 
Thus when you pay a dollar in wages or salary, you are in reality paying a 
large portion of it for the over-all ability that the worker possesses to perform 
the job satisfactorily. 

In any event, these studies demonstrate that abbreviated scales, if prop- 
erly constructed, can produce essentially the same practical results as scales 
currently in use, which include several items. Whatever differences in wages 
or salary would result from the use of the shorter scales as opposed to the 
original longer scales, however, cannot be attributed to any reduction in rating 
accuracy from using the shorter scales, since the longer scales themselves can- 
not be considered as infallible measures of relative job values. 

While these resulting differences are not of marked practical significance, 
the question naturally arises as to which approach to job evaluation tends more 
accurately to reflect intrinsic job worth. The present lack of an infallible 
yardstick for evaluating jobs obviously makes any categorical answer to this 
question impossible. However, at least one recent straw-in-the-wind (and 
perhaps it is a pitch-fork full of straw) may suggest the direction of the ulti- 
mate answer to the question. 


RELIABILITY OF SHORTER RATING SCALES 


This clue was derived as an unexpected by-product of a study relative to 
the reliability? or consistency of ratings of job factors. The reliability of rat- 
ings is of paramount importance in job evaluation; for, if-the reliability of the 
ratings is low, resulting differences in point values or wages may be largely 
influenced by the corresponding chance variations in the judgments of the 
raters rather than by real differences in the system being used. 

In this study’® 40 job descriptions were rated independently by persons 
experienced in job evaluation, half of the raters using the NEMA scale and 
half a simplified system that included four items.1' Each job was rated by 
five judges under each system. A complete treatment of the investigation is 
beyond the scope of this presentation. However, the significant point is 
demonstrated by the facts in Table 1. This table shows the differences in 
labor grades that would result from certain of the ratings of these jobs made 


® Reliability as applied to job evaluation is the consistency with which factor ratings are made on 
the same jobs_by the same individual (if rating the same job at different times) or by different 
individuals. It usually is measured (in other situations as well as in job evaluation) by the 
coefficient of correlation. The coefficient of correlation ranges from +1.00 (which reflects a perfect 
positive relationship between two measures), through 0 (which reflects the absence of any relationship), 
to —1.00 (which reflects a perfect negative relationship). 

10C, H. Lawshe, Jr. and R. F. Wilson, ‘Studies in Job Evaluation: VI. The Reliability of Two 
Point Rating Systems,” Journal of Applied Psychology, Vol. 31, August, 1947, 

“a ue oad items were: “General Schooling,” ‘‘Learning Period,’ ‘‘Working Conditions,” and ‘Job 
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under each of the two plans. The labor grades derived from the average of 
the first two ratings under the simplified system were compared with those 


TABLE 1 


DIFFERENCES IN LABOR GRADES BETWEEN TWO “AVERAGE” RATINGS ON 
40 JOBS MADE WITH THE SIMPLIFIED SYSTEM AND TWO “AVERAGE” 
RATINGS MADE WITH THE NEMA SCALE 


SIMPLIFIED SYSTEM NEMA SCALE 
Differences in Number Per Cent Number Per Cent 
Labor Grades of Jobs of Jobs of Jobs of Jobs 
Same Grade 17 43 14 35 
1 Grade Difference 14 78 16 75 
2 Grade Difference 8 98 6 90 
3 Grade Difference 0 98 2 95 
4 Grade Difference 1 100 1 98 
5 Grade Difference 0 100 1 100 


derived from the average of the second two. Similarly, the labor grades 
derived from the average of the first two ratings under the NEMA scale were 
compared with those derived from the average of the second two. It will be 
observed from these two sets of “derived” labor grades for each system that 
under the simplified system 17 of the jobs, or 43 per cent, are placed in the 
same labor grade by the two pairs of ratings, whereas under the NEMA 
scale 14 of the jobs, or 35 per cent, are in the same labor grade. Similarly, 
under the simplified system 39 of the jobs, or 98 per cent, are placed within 
two labor grades of each other by the two pairs of ratings, whereas under 
the NEMA scale, 36 of the jobs, or 90 per cent, are placed within this same 
range.” 

This study also revealed that the individual items were generally rated 
more reliably under the simplified system than under the NEMA scale; this is 
even more apparent when a comparison is made of the consistency of the 
ratings on corresponding items in the two systems. 


A MORE CONSISTENT APPROACH TO JOB EVALUATION 


These facts by themselves obviously cannot be considered indicative of 
a higher degree of accuracy in rating by the use of an abbreviated scale over 
a more extended one. But accuracy of measurement (or what is the statistical 
concept of “validity”) cannot exist without reliability. A high degree of 
reliability does not in itself insure a corresponding degree of validity, but the 
“ceiling” of the validity possible in a given situation is determined by a statis- 
tical relationship with the reliability. 

Thus, if subsequent research in job evaluation confirms these findings— 
that shorter rating scales may be as reliable or more reliable than are the 
longer ones—it may be concluded that the basic principle of isolating what 
might be considered the actual “operating” job factors will in any event 
provide a more consistent approach to job evaluation, with the possible impli- 


cation that this approach may also result in a more accurate measure of 
intrinsic job relationships. 


“For the statistically minded it might be added that the — inter-correlations of five total 
point ratings are .89 for the simplified system and .77 for the NEMA scale; stepped up by the 





Spearman-Brown formula these coefficients are .98 and .94 respectively. 
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The suggestion is made that these “operating” factors in reality are 
underlying economic and social values which combine in various ways to form 
a “hierarchy” of relative job relationships through the mechanics of such 
influences as “supply and demand” and “natural selection and survival.” 

In the actual isolation of the “operating” factors one may also rely on the 
research approach to job evaluation. Without belaboring the point, it will be 
sufficient to suggest that the same type of analysis that has resulted in the 
isolation of the pertinent factors referred to in the previous studies will 
immediately permit of the isolation of pertinent factors in any given business 
or industry and also of the determination of their actual relative importance or 
weight. Ultimately this procedure may permit the isolation of most of the 
discreet job ingredients which, collectively, determine the relative economic 
and social values of all jobs. With little doubt, the concept of “Skill Demands” 
will remain a very important ingredient, though such factors as “Job Char- 
acteristics,” “Supervisory Demands,” and perhaps others will be demonstrated 
to be distinct job elements that contribute to relative job values. 


CONCLUSION 


The results of these studies certainly do not provide a current basis for 
the wholesale overhaul of existing job evaluation plans. But it is suggested 
that they do offer a basis for additional thought and research, with the possible 
ultimate result that we may know more precisely what a wage or salary dollar 
should buy, and that more accurate techniques may be available for determin- 
ing how many of these dollars each job is actually worth. 





SUPERVISORS PARTICIPATE IN CONTRACT 
ADMINISTRATION 


By GUY B. ARTHUR. JR.* 


First-line supervisors, who generally must effectuate the terms of grievance 
settlements, arbitration decisions, and contract provisions, are in a unique 
position to advance constructive suggestions about the day-to-day administra- 
tion of the union agreement. Managements that have not yet capitalized 
on this important source of advice and information might well consider the 
methods discussed here for making use of the foreman’s expert assistance 
in drawing up the agreement and in spelling out clear and uniform administra- 
tive procedures for putting it into effect. 


OO little attention has been paid in the past to those on the firing line who 

must carry out the terms of grievance settlements, arbitration decisions, 
and contract provisions. Many grievances are not settled at the first level 
because our foremen have not been given the authority to make decisions or 
have not been trained to settle grievances in the embryo stage. Instead we often 
find grievances being resolved at the higher levels without the foremen even 
being present at such meetings. 

Decisions are usually made in the presence of shop stewards who are then 
able to rush out and notify employees about the disposition of grievances. 
Frequently this occurs before the foremen are even aware that the grievances 
have been settled. Where grievances go to arbitration, foremen often are not 
invited to the arbitration hearings and so the same thing happens. Shop 
stewards, as a result, know more about many matters of vital importance to 
employees than do the foremen of the department. So long as these conditions 
persist in an organization, we will not find foremen enjoying the respect of 
their subordinates and, in turn, group action will not be fully effective. The 
day is coming when everyone in an organization must do his best if we are to 
maintain a competitive position. We must not forget that people who do not 
have respect for their superiors will not perform at their best. 

Contracts are administered primarily by foremen, and for that reason they 
are better equipped to tell us what will or will not work in a contract than 
any other segment of the management organization. Fforemen know which 
words in a contract continually bring about trouble because they are subject to 
various interpretations. They know which clauses in the agreement prevent 
them, as supervisors, from doing an effective job. They know the terms which 
make it possible for unscrupulous shop stewards continually to arouse trouble 
and discontent among the employees. They know which paragraphs tend to 
encourage minimum rather than maximum productive efforts on the part of 
their subordinates. They know, better than anyone else, which phrases favor 
some individuals at the expense of others. To sum up, foremen are in a unique 
position to make constructive suggestions regarding the day-to-day adminis- 
tration of a labor contract. 

Some companies appreciate these facts and make use of the foremen’s 
expert assistance by inviting them to review each company proposal before it 
is made to the union and each union proposal before it is answered by the com- 


* Consultant on Personnel Administration, New York, N. Y. 
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pany. A surprising number of splendid suggestions are made for the improve- 
ment of an existing contract when this procedure is followed. In addition to 
helping to draw up a better contract, the foremen feel they are a real part of 
management because they are assisting in the making of decisions vital to their 
employees. And when, in turn, employees realize that foremen are taking an 
active part in the development of contract provisions, they have more respect 
for their immediate superiors. 

During actual negotiations the more progressive companies invite foremen 
or groups of foremen to attend the meetings for the purpose of advising the 
company spokesman. Foremen are in a position to tell top management repre- 
sentatives why some of the union suggestions will be detrimental to the com- 
pany’s objectives. They are wise to the shop stewards’ tricks and weigh 
union suggestions in an entirely different light than anyone else in the manage- 
ment group. Foremen have a job to do, and they want a contract which will 
enable them to accomplish their objective. They want to maintain the respect 
of their subordinates. 

In some smaller companies all foremen are invited to sit in on negotiations 
when it is convenient for them to do so. In the larger companies rotation plans 
are worked out whereby all the foremen have an opportunity to attend some 
meetings during the negotiations. In this way foremen are well acquainted 
with what is taking place and are able to convey accurate information to their 
employees. Where only part of the foreman group can attend, they are 
instructed immediately to inform other foremen in their division about what 
has taken place. In this way all members of the supervisory organization are 
well prepared for the customary statements by shop stewards following such 
meetings. 

After the contract has been negotiated a few companies follow another 
procedure which has a great bearing on the effectiveness with which the con- 
tract will be administered. This consists of sitting down and working out 
interpretations of the agreement and an administrative procedure for putting 
them into action. In most cases this is worked out by a top management 
group, but it can be done with good results by the supervisors themselves. As 
an experiment, the foremen at The American Thread Company mill in Dalton, 
Georgia, developed the administrative procedure which will be described here. 

A committee of eight foremen sat down for a few hours, day after day, 
and went through the contract from Section I down to the page bearing the 
signatures to the contract. In going through each paragraph of the contract, 
where it was deemed advisable, they wrote out a more detailed interpretation. 
Where certain forms could be used to assist in the administration of the con- 
tract, they developed these, subject to the approval of the office manager 
responsible for forms. Where certain procedures needed to be made uniform, 
these were spelled out in sufficient detail so that all supervisors would be able 
to follow a uniform pattern. All this information was then incorporated into 
what was termed an Administrative Manual. 


ASSURING UNION RESPONSIBILITY 


The following clause from the contract and related excerpt from the 
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Manual show the procedure for assuring union responsibility. Section 2.2 of 
the contract says: 


The union, recognizing the responsibilities imposed upon it as the exclusive bargaining 
agent of the employees, agrees that it will cooperate with the company and support its 
efforts to combat absenteeism and any other practices which restrict production. It 
further agrees that it will support the company in its efforts to eliminate waste in 
production, conserve materials and supplies, improve the quality of workmanship, help 
prevent plant accidents and strengthen good will between the company and its employees. 


In this connection the Administrative Manual under its Section 2.2 says: 


The overseers* should bring to the attention of the Plant Superintendent any indica- 
tions that the union is not fully carrying: out the provisions of this section. The 
superintendent will then call any such matters to the attention of the General Shop 


Committee and will arrange a follow-up to assure the union’s cooperation and 
compliance. 


THE GRIEVANCE PROCEDURE 


Illustrative of the detailed instructions laid down for the handling of 


grievances we find, under Section 3.0 of the Manual, the following : 


There shall be at least two company representatives at all grievance meetings for the 
hearing of complaints, grievances, or any discussions pertaining thereto. 


If a question arises in your mind as to whether or not a complaint is within the pro- 


visions of this agreement, consult the Plant Superintendent or, in his absence, the 
Personnel Director. 


In the case of complaints, the overseer and the second hand will hear each complaint 
jointly with the employee or employees involved and the duly certified shop steward. 
The shop steward must be duly certified in writing by the union before the overseer 
will recognize him. The overseer should get all facts before making a decision and 
is to make notes on all complaints whether settled or not settled, indicating the person 
or persons involved, time, date, nature of complaint, and also names of those present 
at the hearings. These notes are to be transcribed on Form No. I, Overseer’s Record 
of Employee’s Complaint. The original of this report is delivered to the Plant Super- 
intendent, who will pass it on to the Personnel Department. The duplicate of the 
report is placed in the overseer’s loose-leaf Complaint Book set apart for such records. 
The employees’ record book will be a loose-leaf note book. There shall be one sheet 
(Form No. 2) set aside for each employee. The overseer will make a record on 
this sheet to show when it was necessary to correct an employee verbally, the com- 
plaints participated in by the particular employee, and complaints made by the com- 
pany to that employee. This record sheet will also show when an employee has 
doubled-over, transferred from one job to another, evidenced a sp‘rit of cooperation, 
and also his records of good job performance. 

There shall be very close contact between overseers to guarantee uniformity of 
application and to avoid the setting of dangerous precedents. This is to be accomplished 
through frequent meetings between the Superintendent and overseers. At these 
meetings contract administration and labor relations will be discussed. 

In handling complaints, overseers should make certain they take full advantage of 
the 48-hour period provided, and request an extension if necessary or advisable. 
Overseers are to consult with the Superintendent, other overseers, the Personnel De- 
partment, Time Study Department, or Office Manager relative to any complaints 
where such assistance might be valuable or where there is doubt as to disposition. 


INTERPRETATIONS OF OTHER CLAUSES 


Under Section 5.0 of the contract, entitled Work Loads and Changes, we 


find the following : 


It is therefore agreed that job assignments may be changed from time to time so as 
to obtain and maintain efficient and reasonable work loads and machine and labor 


oe are equivalent to general foremen at this mill,.and second hands are equivalent to shift 
oremen 
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standards, provided that at least seven calendar days notice in writing shall be given 
to the General Shop Committee of any proposed change in job or work assignment. 


The procedure for carrying out this clause is found in the Manual under 
the same section number : 


A meeting will be held with the Shop Committee not later than five working days 
preceding the making of the proposed change. The meeting will be held to review 
and to give the union a complete explanation of the proposed changes. Although it 
is highly desirable to secure the union’s agreement, do not at any time give the union 
any reason to believe you are obligated to get their preliminary agreement before 
putting the changes into effect. Consult with the people on the jobs involved to 
obtain their ideas and suggestions. This will give them a better understanding of 
what is being done. We can accomplish two things, get the job to run as it should 
run and sell the employees on the soundness on what we are doing. 


Clarification of contract terms is frequently needed. For example, the 
contract states under Section 6.0: 


Time and one-half will be paid for all work performed on the sixth day worked in 
any work week. 


Under Section 6.0 of the Manual we find this interpretation of that sen- 
tence: 


In this connection . . . at no time is more than one overtime premium to be paid 
for any time worked. When an employee reports for work and is then sent out, the 
time worked will be considered as a day worked for the purpose of computing 
overtime on the sixth consecutive day. If an employee reports for work and is 
granted reporting time, the same will apply. If an employee, after reporting for work, 
asks off for reasons of his own, overtime for the sixth day will be paid only if hours 
for the week are in excess of 40. 


This contract provides for the use of learners. The overseers, in working 


up the Manual, decided that better control of learners was necessary. Their 
procedure, as outlined in Section 7.0 of the Manual, is very interesting : 


The overseer is charged with the responsibility to see that learners who evidently 
will not be satisfactory are not continued beyond the six weeks probationary period. 
This simply means that we are using this as a means of protection against the addi- 
tion of sub-standard employees. . . . The Personnel Director and overseers will 
devise standards for learners’ progress on all operations. From these standards 
charts will be devised whereby the overseers will make weekly checks on learners. 
—— checks will be made by the Personnel Director on all learners once each 
week. 


Few people realize how complicated labor relations can become when a 
clause calling for “bidding on jobs” is incorporated into an agreement. Such 
a clause was inherited by this management. They have improved its actual 
operation by spelling out in detail how the bidding procedure shall operate. 
Four pages of the Manual are devoted to this subject. Only one paragraph 


is quoted here, however, primarily to show some of the complications arising 
from a “bidding on job” clause. 


For the purpose of clarification the following example is given: On January 1, 1945, 
we discontinued the operation of a set of Twisting. This set consists of frames (1 
through 7) and John Jones holds the Twister tenders job on the first shift. In 
exercise of seniority John Jones replaced Henry Smith, who is the youngest Twister 
tender on the first shift, on Twisters (22 through 28) Henry Smith replaced John 
Doe, who is the youngest Twister tender on the second shift, on Twisters (8 through 
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14). John Doe would rather be a spare hand. This will obviously end replacements 
started as a result of John Jones’ job being discontinued. 


DISCIPLINARY PROCEDURES 


The best part of the whole Manual is the disciplinary policy set up by these 


foremen. I am inclined to believe they could have made the procedure simpler 
and less limiting to their second hands’ authority. However, such a written 
statement is far better than those found in most companies. The introduction 
to this section says: 


This statement is to be used as a guide so that all overseers will proceed in an orderly 
manner and so each will handle similar situations in a similar manner. Nothing will 
weaken the position of an overseer as much as inconsistency in the handling of dis- 
cipline. Therefore, the overseer must conform to the plan, as outlined, to the best 
of his ability. ; 

The objective of this disciplinary policy is to provide a tool whereby room oversight 
will be uniformly able to administer and maintain discipline. As a principal theme 
of thought, our purpose is to maintain proper control of the job while giving full 
consideration to the wishes, where possible, and rights of all our employees at all 
times. The company is interested in the welfare of our employees and will serve 
and aid them if possible. However, there are certain controls which must be exer- 
cised and means are hereby provided to maintain such controls. 


The disciplinary procedure is then outlined in detail: 


Discipline will be handled in the following manner for routine corrective action: 

When it becomes necessary for a corrective talk with an employee for 
reasons of unsatisfactory job performance or infraction of rules, the second hand 
will go to that employee and talk to him. He shall give his correction in a reasonable 
manner and make a note of his conversation in the Employees’ Record Book. It is 
imperative that each talk be a justifiable one and that there is no basis for an accusa- 
tion of nagging. At no time will any second hand or overseer make any remark 
that could be interpreted as a threat. 

B. After repeated talks on any or varied offenses by the same employee, the 
second hand will conclude that the employee involved will not perform his or her 
job in a satisfactory manner. The number of times an employee will be dealt with 
by the second hand before taking it up with the overseer will vary according to the 
seriousness of the offenses involved. . . . The next time the same employee must 
be corrected, the second hand will refer this employee to the overseer. . . . The 
overseer, in discussing the matter with the employee involved, will call in the shop 
steward and the second hand. The employee’s record will be reviewed. The overseer 
will serve the employee with a complaint if deemed necessary on Form No. 12, which 
will state his reasons for considering the employee’s performance unsatisfactory. A 
record will also be made of the overseer’s complaint in the record book. 

C. The next time the same employee must be corrected, he will again be referred 
to the overseer. The procedure will be the same as above except that in addition to 
a statement of unsatisfactory performance, the employee will be laid off for a period 
of three days. This will be noted on the employee’s record. 

The next time the same employee must be corrected he will again be referred 
to the overseer, but in this case the employee will be discharged for unsatisfactory 
performance. 


To avoid holding “clubs of past mistakes” over employees’ heads, the 


following meritorious clause was inserted in the Manual at this point: 


When any employee goes for a period of three months without committing any offense 
necessitating a corrective talk, that employee will be considered as having a clean 
record. Any further accumulation of adverse entries must begin anew with all 
previous entries considered as having no bearing on the handling of the offense at hand. 
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A different procedure is outlined for flagrant violations of the posted 
plant rules: 


The second hand will take the employee or employees involved to the overseer. The 
Shop Steward will be called in. The overseer will review the case and if sufficient 
evidence is submitted will lay off the employee or employees involved for a period 
of not less than one or more than four working days. The layoff shall be for the 
purpose of “cooling off” and for further investigation. At the end of the layoff the 
overseer will conduct a hearing and render his decision. 


CONCLUSION 


We need to devote more time to methods whereby the administration of 
labor agreements can be improved. We have not learned to capitalize on the 
knowledge of our supervisors in this regard. It is hoped that the experiment 
at Dalton, as outlined above, will be tried by other companies. This manage- 
ment group materially improved the administration of the contract by this 
means, as shown in greatly reduced numbers of Step 3 grievances and arbitra- 
tions as compared to those of the previous year. Every such device should be 
developed if we are to make collective bargaining work. 


FACTS AND FALLACIES IN PERSONNEL TESTING 


By MILTON M. MANDELL 
Chief, Administrative and Management Testing 
U. S. Civil Service Commission 


While the increased interest of personnel men in employee testing is laudable, 
those with superficial knowledge of test procedures usually cannot recognize 
the pitfalls of which the test technician is well aware. As so often occurs 
after the products of scientific research leave the laboratory and their use 
becomes popularized, certain fallacies about testing have gained rather 
widespread credence. In this article an expert on test administration 
examines and debunks 10 popular misconceptions about employee testing. 


HE field of personnel selection is one in which there are a great number of 
fallacies. It is natural that this condition should prevail since the subject 
is complicated, and since the field is so important that interest in it is wide- 
spread. Line officials are interested in the results of selection. Applicants 
for employment are interested in the methods used to assess their abilities. It 
is the purpose of this article to discuss some of the fallacies and to offer facts 
concerning them. 
1. If a test is reliable—that is, if it gives consistent results—it 
should be used. This isa fallacy which assumes that the reliability of a test is 
an end in itself. It leads to the conclusion that, if a test has high reliability, no 
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further information is needed to determine its usefulness. This opinion is 
fallacious because the effectiveness with which a test measures what it is 
being used for—in other words, its validity—is the most important criterion 
of the usefulness of a test. A desk ruler may give consistent results in some 
situations, but its use for measuring the size of an atom or a virus is invalid. 
Too often tests have been accepted for use because of their reliability with no 
information available as to validity. Reliability is an important, but secondary, 
consideration. No selection method should be accepted on the basis of its 
reliability alone. 

2. The use of many iests is better than use of one or two tests for 
selection for a particular job. This is the shotgun approach to selection. 
It ignores the fact that adding invalid tests to valid tests reduces, rather than 
increases, the effectiveness of the final result. In other words, the validity 
of a test which has two sections equally weighted, one section with a validity 
of .50 and the other with a validity of .20, may be even less than .50. In one 
recent study with which this writer is acquainted, a test of six sections con- 
taining 155 items had a validity of .30, but three of these sections had a validity 
of approximately .45. In other words, the additional three sections considerably 
reduced the value of the total test. 

3. An “expert” looking at a test can determine its value as well 
as the occupations to which it can be most effectively applied. This 
statement is wrong more often than it is right. It is true that, if validity data 
are not available, tests based on expert opinion may have to be used. But this 
opinion is not an adequate substitute for an actual tryout of the test to deter- 
mine its usefulness objectively. Frequently experience has shown that selec- 
tion methods which appeared to be effective have had little or no validity, 
while other types of tests, apparently unrelated to job success, have been 
highly effective in actual practice. “Expert” opinion should be used when 
nothing better is available, not as a.substitute for a validation study. 

4. Tests with low validity—e.g., .30—should not be used. There 
are many fallacies wrapped up in this one seemingly logical and simple opinion: 
(1) It ignores the fact that the selection methods used at present in a par- 
ticular situation may have an even lower validity; (2) it ignores the fact that 
a test with a validity of .30 may, in combination with other tests, add sub- 
stantially to the final selection results if it measures factors different from 
those measured by the other tests; and (3) it ignores the purpose for which 
the test may be used—that is, if a test is being used to select just one or two 
individuals from a large heterogeneous group of applicants, or if a test is being 
used to determine the minimum qualifications of candidates, a validity of .30 
may be effective. One cannot cite a particular statistic and say that it is good 
or bad, or high or low. The results have to be interpreted in terms of the 
relative merit of several selection devices and the purposes and methods 
involved. One can venture the opinion that a test with a validity of .30 would 
have substantially improved pilot selection in World War I, but the same test 
might have been gravely inadequate, because of developments since World 
War I, as the sole selection method for World War II. 

5. The interview is always an asset to the selection process. This 
is a fallacy that is widely held. An interview may enhance the value of the 
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selection process, leave it unchanged, or reduce its value. It is inevitable that 
in the use of the interview any one of these probabilities will occur. Poor 
administration of the interview, or its reduction of the total validity of an 
examination in many cases, serves to injure, rather than help, selection results. 
Because the interview plays such an important role at present in personality 
measurement, it is highly desirable that its proper administration and value be 
studied so that it may consistently add to, and never detract from, the validity 
of the selection process. 

6. Tests should not be used for selection for high-grade adminis- 
trative and technical positions. Data are available which indicate that the 
generalization implied in this statement is not correct. The work of Pro- 
fessors Strong and Thurstone and the Office of Strategic Services in the 
United States and the work of the British Army and the British Civil Service 
Commission indicate, for example, that useful selection methods can be 
developed for administrative positions. Accounting groups in the United 
States are also doing pioneer work in the development of better tests. This 
opinion in regard to the lack of usefulness of tests for high-grade positions 
may be correct if it is founded on information from the past, but present and 
anticipated future developments indicate that it is not inherently correct. 

7. A short test of about 10 minutes’ duration is sufficient for 
many jobs. ‘This opinion, while the reverse of that expressed in No. 2 above, 
is also widely held. It assumes that the essential features of job success are 
so simple to measure that a short test is adequate. There is reason to believe 
that, in general, this assumption is false. In particular situations, one or two 
short tests may be highly valid. In these situations, additional tests may well 
be harmful rather than helpful. But generalizing from such specific cases leads 
to the fallacious conclusion that valid short tests can be developed for most 
occupations. The facts in each case, rather than any preconceived notion of 
the desirable length of a test, should determine the conclusion. 

8. An intelligence test should be used for selection for all occupa- 
tions. ‘This fallacy again is the result of false generalization from specific 
studies where the results of intelligence or mental ability tests are correlated 
with job performance. It overlooks the fact that in many occupations this 
relationship either does not exist or is, perhaps, negative rather than positive. 
The desirability of including either a general mental ability test of specialized 
abilities tests should be based on the relationship of these tests to job per- 
formance in specific occupations. 

9. Personality cannot be measured by means of tests. While this 
opinion is to a considerable extent correct, the conclusion usually drawn from 
this statement is frequently false. The conclusion, that tests should not be 
used for positions where favorable personality characteristics are important, 
ignores the fact that such positions may include other factors which can be 
measured. Adoption of this opinion in practice is self-defeating because it is 
on an “all or none” basis. It is as if automobile manufacture were to be 
stopped because accident-proof cars have not been invented. One should 
attempt to measure as many parts of a job as can be measured and thus eniuance 
the probability of successful selection. The alternative usually means that nc 
characteristic is measured adequately. 
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10. A test which is useful in one situation will be\useful in a 
similar situation. The fallacy in this statement revolves around the defi- 
nition of “similar.” Situations which are superficially similar often are 
actually sufficiently different to cause quite different results. The factors 
affecting test results are complex, and caution is necessary in deciding on the 
use of a test in a situation differing from the one in which it was validated. 
The following example illustrates this point in a general way. A test may 
have been validated on librarians in a large library where the duties are 
specialized and the test was tried out on only one group of specialists. With- 
out turther tryout, there is no evidence to assume that the test would be 
equally valid if used for the selection of librarians in a small library where 
the duties of the jobs cover all specialties in library work. 


CONCLUSION 


The 10 fallacies discussed here are not intended to represent a complete 
picture of testing methods. Rather, the purpose in analyzing these statements 
is to indicate that caution and wisdom are necessary in making decisions on 
selection methods to be utilized. Too often, the basis used in making such 
decisions has contributed nothing to the effectiveness of the selection procedure. 

The foregoing discussion should not be misinterpreted. It does not point 
toward the conclusion that personnel testing is so complex that it should be 
avoided and simpler methods used. Such a conclusion could lead only to utter 
disregard for the outstanding work done by American psychologists in this 
field—work based on rigorous statistical analysis, the results of which indicate 
that testing can and does play a significant role in improving the selection and 
promotion of employees in American industry and government. The correct 
conclusion to be drawn is that the future must witness not only the skilled 
application of the results already obtained but also further improvements to 
answer those problems that are as yet unsolved. 





DECENTRALIZING THE STAFF PERSONNEL FUNCTION 


By E. H. ADRIANCE and B. E. BECK* 


Physical expansion of a company’s plant and personnel is rarely matched 
by corresponding development of its human relations. Though such expan- 
sion is frequently accompanied by increased expenditures for personnel 
activities, these do not automatically compensate for the loss of intimate 
contact between management and the worker. The lengthening lines of 
communication between employees and management tend to become more 
and more tenuous, dependent upon ever-increasing formality to hold them 
together at all. The company whose human relations program is described 
here has found a practical way to preserve the informality and community 
of interest that exist in small companies but are usually dispelled by growth. 


N 1941 Eli Lilly and Company, manufacturers of pharmaceutical and bio- 

logical products, had approximately 2,000 employees located in the home 
plant in Indianapolis. The company had enjoyed a slow, steady growth since 
its beginning in 1876. In describing the “social” organization of Eli Lilly and 
Company in 1941, I. J. Roethlisberger, Professor of Human Relations, 
Harvard Graduate School of Business Administration, made the following 
observations : 


The chief impression I have of the supervisory organization is that it is an 
organization whose members are chiefly related to each other on a basis of long- 
established patterns of associations. . . . The inter-relations of departments and 
. divisions at Lilly seem in some instances difficult to explain on a basis of logic alone. 
Although confusing to an outsider, this did not seem to be the case for members of 
management. . . . To use a parallel, this intuitive understanding at the manage- 
ment level seems to me to relate the members of the organization to each other more 
as members of a family than as members of a highly “rationalized” bus‘nes; organi- 
zation. It will be this to which I refer when I shall call the major behavior p terns 
of Lilly “familial,” i.e., more like the behavior patterns to be found in a family. 

It would be incorrect to assume, however, that the social organization of Eli 
Lilly and Company is a simple instance of a familial type of business organization. 
Far from this is actually the case. It is my second impression that under the expan- 
sion and growth of the business, especially during the past 20 years, and under the 
impact of modern science and technology, significant alterations are, occurring in the 
social organization of the company. Forces tending to logicize and rationalize the 
organization are becoming more evident and inevitable. “Science” and “Research” 
are exercising increasing control in the development and manufacture of the products. 
The “logics” of work simplification are becoming more persistent. All these forces 
are affecting the relations of people to each other at every level of the organization. 
They are tending to modify greatly the familial patterns of behavior. 


From these observations, Professor Roethlisberger drew the following 
conclusion : 


The challenge to the personnel department for the future is to help meet these 
changes in such a way that the friendly and informal personal relations that now pre- 
vail between management and employee will be retained. The successful solution of 
this problem is fundamental to the continued maintenance of high morale within the 
company. 


Professor Roethlisberger also pointed out that the personnel department 
would have a very important role to play in the following three respects: 


1. In trying to understand better the human problems at different levels of the organi- 
zation . . . and of devising methods of assisting in the handing of these 
problems, 

*Mr. Adriance is Manager of the Personnel Research Department of Eli Lilly and Company, 


Indianapolis, Ind.; Mr. Beck is Chief of the Incentive and Job Evaluation Department in the 
Industrial Engineering Division of the same company. 
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2. In trying to devise more adequate and systematic methods of maintaining “contacts” 


with employees at the work level, ; 

3. In helping to maintain a comfortable working equilibrium between those forces 
which are tending to rationalize the organization for more efficient production and 
control and those forces which make for a kind of social organization that will 
provide personal satisfaction for employees, 

and concluded his survey at that time with the caution: “Jn the application of 
science to problems of handling people more effectively, it is well to remember 
that this should result in making the organization more human, not less.” 
The management of the company was in accord with Professor Roethlis- 
berger’s observations and conclusions. It was convinced that the high morale 
referred to did not just happen, but was a result of many factors. It agreed 
with Professor Roethlisberger that one important element was the informal 
personal relations which he noted. Throughout the next five years, many 
instances were found in which the growth of the company required a more 
formal organization, more systems, and more procedures. At the same time, 
the management was aware that this necessary trend was tending to change 


the character of the social organization as it had been pictured by Professor 
Roethlisberger. 


THE EFFECTS OF EXPANSION 


A marked increase in the company’s personnel occurred during the 1941- 
1946 period. This resulted in an increase in “formalization” throughout the 
plant. Typical examples of the kind of further formalization which was 
necessitated by this expansion were: 

1. The more detailed development of formal organization charts for the entire 
company. i 
Increasing the officially recognized levels of supervision to 16. (The table on the 
following page shows the nature of these levels.) 
The publicizing among employees of the job evaluation system. 


The development and publicizing of a progress rating (employee merit rating) 
system. 


Written job descriptions for each job prepared initially in most instances by the 
employee himself. 


The publication to employees of a formal written grievance procedure. 

The usual numerous improvements in work methods and scientific techniques. 
These examples were definite manifestations of the necessity for formaliz- 
ing certain relationships as size increased. 

In addition, the people were under the wartime strain experienced every- 
where. This showed itself through turnover figures which increased from an 
annual rate of 8.9 per cent in 1941 to 49.2 in 1945, and an absentee rate which 
increased from 3 per cent in 1941 to 7.7 in 1945. In June, 1941, 16 per cent 
of the employees of the Indianapolis plant had been with the company less 
than one year, while in June, 1945, this figure had risen to 30 per cent. 
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DEVELOPMENT OF THE PLAN 


With the end of the war and the return of 600 employees from the armed 
services, it became possible for the company to give increased attention to 
development of a plan intended to be a force toward strengthening the human 
touch. The development of an appropriate plan was a responsibility of the 
siaff industrial relations organization of the company. In February, 1946, 
this part of the company was organized as shown on the chart on page 119, 
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LEVELS OF SUPERVISORY RESPONSIBILITY 


No. TITLE RESPONSIBLE For 
1 President the functions of the entire company 
2 Executive Vice President the company’s marketing function; acts for the 


President at his request or in his absence 


3 Vice President one of the major functions of the company 
4 Executive Division Director assisting a Vice President 
5 Division Director a recognized division of a major function, con- 
sisting of two or more departments 
6 Assistant or Associate Divi- assisting a Division Director 
sion Director 
7 Manager, Head, or Superin- the operation of work concerning the formation 
tendent of policies and/or creative or analytical effort. 
a. Manager—office or marketing activities 
b. Head—Scientific Research activities 
c. Superintendent—activities of three or more 
Department Heads or Foremen 
8 Assistant Manager, Head, or assisting a Manager, a Head, or a Superin- 


Superintendent 
General Department Head 


tendent 


the activities of two or more Department Heads 





or Foremen 


9 Department Head, Chief, or 


the operation of a recognized scientific office or 
Foreman 


production department 


10 Assistant Department Head, assisting a Department Head, Chief, or Fore- 
Chief, or Foreman man 


11 Section Supervisor the direction of two or more supervisors in a 


section of a department 


12 Assistant Section Supervisor assisting a Section Supervisor 


i Supervisor the direction of two or more small groups in a 
section of a department and/or in charge of an 
important process or activity 


14 Assistant Supervisor 
15 Group Leader 
16 Assistant Group Leader 


assisting a Supervisor 
the direction of a small number of associates 
assisting a Group Leader 





At this time, the Vice President in charge of Industrial Relations was 
convinced that one essential step toward maintaining a “human” type of 
organization and relationships in the midst of growth and change was to set up 
a system of personal contacts between the staff personnel organization and 
“operating supervisors at all supervisory levels.” With the collaboration of 
the personnel relations division, the personnel research department developed 
and proposed a plan for such contacts with supervisors. 


FUNCTIONS OF PERSONNEL REPRESENTATIVES 


The “supervisory contact plan” was developed around the establishment 
of a group of personnel representatives working out of the employment depart- 
ment. Each personnel representative was to be responsible for staff personne! 
activities in a specified area of the plant. These personnel representatives were 
not to function primarily as employee counselors, but were to be integral parts 
of the employment department’s administrative staff. They were to assume 
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all the responsibilities and duties that the employment department normally 
carried in its previous contacts with supervisors. The female personnel repre- 
sentatives were to report to the assistant employment manager for women and 
the male personnel representatives were to report to the assistant employment 
manager for men. The women personnel representatives would contact and 
service supervisors with respect to the female jobs and personnel reporting 
directly to them, and, correspondingly, the men personnel representatives 
would service and contact supervisors with respect to the male jobs and per- 
sonnel reporting directly to them. It was proposed that the activities of the 
personnel representatives constitute the “main stream” of contacts between 
the employment department and supervisors. Their contacts would extend 
to all supervisors from the bottom to the top of the organization with respect 
to normal work-a-day activities and services of the employment department. 
Examples of such activities and services are: 
Aid in filling vacancies. 
Informational counseling of employees. 


Regular review of supervisor’s recommendations with respect to wage 
increases. 


The employment department’s role in disciplinary cases. 
Facilitating provision of staff help on problems of training, health, safety, 
and other matters concerning personnel. 


SUPERVISORY AND EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATION 


In addition to their responsibility for these activities and services, the 
personnel representatives were to have periodic conversations with every super- 
visor in their area at approximately four-month intervals. Such conversations 
between personnel representatives and supervisors were to be limited to the 
levels of supervision which included the lower seven grades in the supervisory 
level structure. In the upper nine grades of the supervisory level structure, 
periodic conversations would be held by key peisonnel in the staff personnel 
organization. For example, the manager of the employment department would 
hold periodic conversations with major department heads, the director of 
personnel relations would have conversations with directors of other major 
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divisions of the company, and the Vice President of Industrial Relations would 
have such conversations periodically with the officers of the company. These 
periodic conversations were to be built around the “Field Review Method.’ 
This method would provide a planned basis for the conversations and a method 
of bringing out information which would be useful to both the supervisor and 


the employment department. These periodic conversations were designed to 
accomplish the following purposes : 


To keep the staff personnel organization up-to-date on present and anticipated 
overages and shortages of personnel. 


To review information about all jobs including their duties and responsibilities, 


their normal relationships to other jobs, and any special factors which are important 
to success on each job. 


To review the performance of each employee with the idea of learning what 
plans the supervisor has for correcting any weaknesses that exist and accelerating the 
development and usefulness of any outstanding employees. 


The establishment of these periodic conversations and their assignment to 
definite individuals was in no way to supplant any of the established informal 
contacts which had grown up through the years. Instead, they were designed 
to increase the informal relationship between the staff personnel office and the 
line supervisors. As the plant had expanded it had become increasingly dif- 
ficult for the chief staff personnel people in the employment department to 
maintain their informal contacts. By breaking the plant into relatively small 
areas and assigning a personnel representative to each, it was hoped to estab- 
lish an informal working relationship between the personnel representative and 
the line supervisors in his area. Each area was sufficiently small to insure that 
the personnel representative would have time to spend in the plant talking 
informally with line supervisors. Out of these planned periodic conversations 
would develop, it was hoped, many informal relationships which would favor 
the maintenance by supervisors of the friendly, informal feeling that Professor 


Roethlisberger had pointed out as existing between management and 
employees. 


OBJECTIVES OF THE PROGRAM 


The arguments advanced in support of the plan were that a better over- 


all personnel job would be done by both staff and line if the plan were instituted, 
because : 


1. The employment department would have better information on which to base its 
recommendations and decisions about employees. 

2. Supervisors generally would have a better understanding of the desired personnel 
policy and practices, which, in turn, should result in their making improvements 
in their planning and decisions about employees. 

3. From the increased mutual knowledge of each other’s “worlds,” developed through 
continuing their frequent face-to-face conversations, supervisors and the personnel 


1This is a method of getting job information, evaluating employees, and planning best use of 
abilities through face-to-face conversations with ‘supervisors. The method is described in Army 
Service Forces Manual M-212, Civilian Personnel Officer’s Handbook, April, 1945; also in Army 
Service Forces Manual M-213, Civilian Personnel Officer’s Placement Manual, May, 1945. However, 
the only description of the method now generally available appears in AMA Personnel Series No. 
107, “Seniority and Merit Rating in Labor Relations,” by Guy W. Wadsworth, Jr., Vice President 
of the Southern California Gas Company, Special indebtedness is acknowledged to Mr. Wadsworth 
for the concept that this process could be crystalized into teachable form. The method was 
developed in 1943-44 under Col. Wadsworth’s direction as Deputy Director, Industrial Personnel 
Division, Headquarters Army Service Forces, by a group which included Judson Ford, Millicent 
Pond, Robert £. Barmeier, J. Jerome Kravitz, Vincent P. Brennan, Peter Duignan, Theodore 


Sharp, and E. H. Adriance. t was inchided in the curriculum of the Army Service Force 
Civilian Personnel Officer’s School. 
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staff should develop a community of interest and mutual understanding which would 
result in maintenance of a comfortable feeling throughout the organization regard- 
ing not only the total personnel job but the general direction in which the company 
is developing personnel-wise. 


PUTTING THE PLAN IN OPERATION 


The proposed plan was approved by the management in May, 1946. A 


schedule of the steps necessary to put the plan into operation was then drawn 
up and definite assignments were made. The schedule included such items as 
selection of personnel representatives, training of personnel representatives, 
informing all executives and supervisors of the plan, and the holding of a two- 
week formal school for personnel representatives. By September 1 all neces- 
sary plant publicity or information had been completed, the course material 
for the school had been outlined in general, and the personnel representatives 
had been selected and made available. 


These 12 personnel representatives were selected with extreme care.” 


Their length of service with the company ranges from 5 years to 27 years. 


Seven had held supervisory jobs. All had. experience in factory or office 


departments other than the personnel departments. They all had the respect 
and liking of their associates. On September 1 they began individual training, 


spending a day or two in each department in their respective areas, plus 
several days in the methods and standards department, the hospital and safety 


department, and the employment department. This individual training sched- 


ule continued for nine weeks. 

On November 1, a formal two-week personnel representatives’ school 
began. Half of the personnel representatives plus half the employment depart- 
ment preliminary interviewing staff attended the first two-week school. The 
other half attended the second two-week school, a repetition of the first. The 
list of courses taught with the number of hours devoted to each was as follows: 


SUBJECT Hours 
I SN I is win acih giana be Wades aA a RR ame 10 
Rules for Pay for Time Not Worked 
Destine LOMCY ONG ESOCCGUTES o.5 oe csc ckoccccset seresetveres 
ETUC WIENID. Ur UI 55. os cece os bo ols a res SoS os Rea paleo es 
RIES RUE REIN REIN on a5 Ee 5S Lhe Sines oe aw oR Oe 
Cee SUE OD 6 ios nk ed clktinniea Jaeteeenaate ehenen 
RI tosh. ink rs wiemn kd sie Saws Sb eS wee aie NORA POT CUS Te Dale awinne 
TE aU SMR es a 55 Alf. o meatal ie wal gt reer aie De Ae eu ee < 
ee ee ee re NED aE ee oe eee 
ee eI oo ok 1p cat dina ores aoa a eae eee ee 
De SI BINDS 5s ch wbawcesedicecevunesaee eae ras ces 
Probation and Separation Procedures . s.<oec0ccs ive selcceecticcecces 
Levels of Supervision and Organization of Company .............. 


(Continued on following page) 
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2 The number of personnel representatives was determined by first assuming that three-fourths of the 
personnel representatives’ time would be spent on hires or permanent transfers into a department, 
exits from the company, and field review conversations. It was considered desirable to omit the 
remaining quarter of the working time from the calculations in order to provide a margin for 
other duties. Then, the average time required for the personnel representative’s part in a hire 
or permanent transfer into a department or exit from the company was estimated at two and one- 
half hours; the average time for a field review conversation, including preparation and writing 
up notes afterward, covering some eight or 10 jobs and people was estimated at one-and_ one-quarter 
hours. The total volume of anticipated activity of this nature in the Indianapolis and Greenfield 
plants was computed in terms oP total hours required, based on a projection of recent factual 
data as to number of such transactions and number of supervisors. This figure was divided by 


1524 (6 hours per day x 254 working days). The quotient obtained was 12, or the number of 
personnel representatives needed. The number of supervisors to be contacted by a given personnel 
representative varies from 30 to 105. However, the total workload estimated as indicated above is 
approximately the same for all personnel representatives, 
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SUBJECT Hours 
EE SEP er ed Pe EE ep ened eet 1 
Suggestion System 
Transfer Rules 
Training 


ee 
Sr 


i 


1 

1 
Pammoyment Department Services... ...sccc cc see cccececceeccte 1 
I Eig aia 5.5 ome Se AT eae nanneeaieese 1 
Marketing Policies 1 
Uses of Products 1 
Legal Responsibilities of Management Representatives 1 
The five courses which interested the students most were: 


Field Review Method 
Placement Procedures 
Rules for Pay for Time Not Worked 
Separation and Probation Procedures 
Wage and Salary Administration 
In addition, the personnel representatives were included in regular con- 
ferences for supervisors on Job Relations Training and The Corrective 
Interview.® 

As of December 1, all personnel representatives had completed their 
training and had begun to function according to the plan. Just how successful 
the program will be is yet to be determined. Perhaps in one or two years some 
estimate can be made as to its relative effectiveness. All that can be said 
at this time is that the supervisors throughout the plant like the plan. They 
feel that their particular personnel representative is their man or woman in 
the employment department. They have someone to help them, whose efforts 
are not diluted over the entire organization. However, like all programs 
dealing with people, there can never be any accurate dollar-and-cents value 
placed on such an attempt. The success can only be measured in such gen- 
eralities as over-all efficiency, or output per employee, ability of the organiza- 
tion to accomplish new jobs successfully, receptiveness of employees to changes, 
low controllable turnover, and low waste and accident losses. 
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CONCLUSION 


Perhaps the most interesting appeal of the entire project is that it repre- 
sents a sincere attempt on the part of this particular company to maintain and 
further informal, friendly personal relations through the plant through face-to- 
face coordination between the personnel staff and supervisors. 

There has long existed the challenge that a company cannot grow rapidly 
or large and still maintain the same friendly, informal relations that existed 
when it was small. This program is an attempt of a little different than usual! 
type to meet this challenge. The attempt rests on a basis which is more 
fundamental than the plan, itself, or the techniques involved, important though 
they are. It rests on the conviction that when top management sees an objec- 
tive, wants it accomplished, and supports a procedure which recognizes and 
enriches both line and staff efforts toward that objective—in this case, effective 
human relations—it is very likely that experience with the procedure wil! 


either prove it to be effective or will point the way to further effort in the 
desired direction. 


3 The Corrective Interview is a patterned interview developed in the Industrial nes Division 


y Judson Ford 
Peter Duignan, Robert E. Barmeier, Morris Allen, and Ruth Kellogg. It is deere in Army 


Service Forces Manual M-216, Civilian Personnel Officer’s Employee Relations Manual, June, 1945. 


Headquarters, Arm es Forces under direction of Guy W. Wadsworth, Jr., 
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READING THE EMPLOYMENT QUESTIONNAIRE 


By WENDELL F. WOOD* 
Assistant Employment Coordinator 
The Chesapeake and Ohio Railway Company 


+ 
Though a well-designed employment application form may elicit all the 
requisite facts about a prospective worker's background and abilities to do 
a particular job, these facts are not of maximum help to interviewers unless 
they can be readily located and compared with job specifications. Here 
is a description of a simple mechanical device which quickly brings essential 
factors into relief for faster preliminary screening and more objective selection. 


pea on the premise that a more effective employment job can be done 
by objectively analyzing the job requirements and comparing them with 
the applicant’s qualifications, the following method is suggested for doing this 
by the simple mechanical means of using a prepared template for each job. 
This method has the advantage of great flexibility; it can be as simple or as 
comprehensive as one wishes to make it, and can be used with or without 
occupational or other test results. 

A suggested method that can be used in setting up this employment and 
selection program is outlined in the following steps: 

1. The first step is to prepare complete personnel job descriptions for 
each of the various occupations under consideration. From a study of a given 
job description and from the results of a conference with the foreman of that 
job, and perhaps a discussion of it with the time-study and safety man, a list 
of employee specifications or requirements for the job is drawn up. This 
list, in its final form, must have the approval of the foreman or supervisor 
of the given job, and of the safety man. It is important to have the foreman’s 
opinion so that he would consider any applicant for the job who met the 
minimum requirements as worked out in the foregoing manner. 

2. The second step is to devise an employment questionnaire for the 
applicant or employee. This must contain all the information items common 
to all personnel requirements for the various jobs, such as age, height, weight, 
training, experience. For this purpose, it is best to tally first all the different 
requirements from the job descriptions set up in step one. The information 
for the questionnaire items is secured from several sources such as the employ- 
ment application form, the interview, and the occupational test results if tests 
are used. The application form used for demonstration in this article is not 
given as an example to be used in any particular industry or company. An 
application form of the type developed by Kurtz** for the Life Insurance 
Sales Research Bureau might well be used. 

3. The third and last step is to construct a template (which can be 
made from heavy paper or light cardboard) for each job. The template should 
be in the form of a folder approximately the same size as the employment 


* Adapted by the author from an article originally prepared for the Journal of Applied Psychology. 
** Kurtz, A. F., “Selecting Salesmen by Personal History Items,” Psychological Bulletin, 1939, +36, 
9 
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application form with cutouts which correspond with the requirements of a 
given job. The template then shields out irrelevant material when placed 
over the questionnaire. Beside each cutout is written the minimum require- 
ment or acceptable limits of the job requirement item appearing in that posi- 
tion. This may be demonstrated by the following illustrations of a sample 
job—Operator, Turret Lathe: 


Figure 1 shows the employment questionnaire being inserted into the 
template folder. 

Figure 2 shows the front side of the template folder superimposed on 
the corresponding side of the questionnaire. For example, let us presume 


that the items essential to the job of a turret lathe operator, as listed in the 
job description, are: 


Personal 
Male |. ae 30 to 40 years 
Married Height ...6 feet or taller 


Cee 6085 See eee 2 or more Weight. ..190 to 240 pounds 


Education 


ME TUNE tice dak aes. aon 2 years or more 


Trade School (in Machine Shop).....2 years or more 







Application blank being inserted into a template folder. 
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Fic. 2: 


ABC COMPANY 
APPLICATION FOR EMPLOYMENT 
(Please answer ail questions by placing answers in apaces provided) 


OPERATOR TURRET LATHE 
DESIRABLE PERSONAL CHARACTERISTICS 


“MARRIED | X |vES 
mace! ~ |ves 


CHILOREN| 42 le NO. DER | 





MACHINE SHOF 
TRAINING 





Front side of template folder superimposed on the correspond- 


ing side of an application blank. 


& AGe|,2 Z [30-40 YRS 








Fic. 





OCCUPATIONAL INFORMATION 


Position Applied For ao pry, ~ g a antha’ 


OPERATOR TURRET LATHE 
OCCUPATIONAL INFORMATION 


Years of 
Experience 12 


SHOP OR FACTORY 
EXPERIENCE 


LATHE ENGINE | .# /2 YRS 
LATHE TURRET] 6/3 YRS 


FAR PHORIA 
| 1-7 
| 2 S-i 


MENTAL | ez 100-110 
MECHANICAL | 70%) 4@s-:00 
oeptn | 413 


NEAR 
ACUITY BOTH | 
avr. | 


ut 
PHORIA VERT. 
Lat. |, 








3: Back side of template folder superin 
ing side of an application blank. 


osed on the correspond- 
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Experience 
NE BOE ciewiiwanwersamverveesees 3 years or more 
MY BOINE” icc. ccc vlie cape tiesie ticrnareie 2 years or more 


Objective Test Performance 


EE hc gdbnsaceteataseeus 100 to 110 
Mechanical Ability ....cccocccseseces 85th percentile or higher 
PONGONOINY TOUNE «oc ivecesseeeses A or B 
Visual Requirements 
Far Vision Near Vision 
Petia, vertical. . 2.6.0.5: 1to7 Acuity, both eyes...8 to 15 
Sg a re 3 to 11 Acuity, right eye...7 to 15 
Acuity, left eye...7to15 
Phoria, vertical....1to7 
Phoria, lateral..... 4toll 


From Figure 2 it is evident that this applicant meets all the personal 
and educational requirements as indicated by the cutouts in the front side 
of the template. 

Figure 3 shows the back side of the template superimposed on the back 
side of the application questionnaire. It can readily be seen that this applicant 
meets all the experience and objective test requirements set forth in the job 
description for this job. 

With the aid of a template any clerk can be assigned the task of going 
through the pending application file to locate likely applicants for any given 
position. The employment manager can then take over and complete the 
screening process from the applicants who meet these minimum requirements. 


It appears that this system of employee selection and placement has the 
following advantages : 


1. There can arise no question between the employment office and the 
employing department concerning job requirements, once they are set 
up with the cooperation of both. 

2. An applicant can be judged solely by what he has to offer in terms of 
his qualifications for a particular job. 

3. The employment man has definite specifications of the requirements he 
should look for on a given job. 

4. The tendency to rationalize an applicant’s qualifications for one job 
because of his personality traits, or his outstanding experience not 
related to a given job, is minimized. 

5. Considerable time may be saved by the interviewer when he is obliged 
to hunt through a number of applications to find one with the require- 
ments for a particular job. 

6. The employment department, and particularly the interviewers, will 
learn to think more readily in terms of job elements and may find 
themselves not so readily inclined to generalize and read information 
into the application form as in the past. 
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THE DEVELOPMENT OF A METHOD OF APPRAISAL 


By LEONARD W. FERGUSON 
Research Section, Field Training Division 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Company 


Here is a case story of one large company’s development of an employee 
merit-rating system especially designed to measure the factors which were 
found to have a direct bearing on the success or failure of a group of workers 
on identical jobs. The system finally evolved is of considerable interest 

_ per se. Of even greater significance, however, is the author's description of 
the methods used to identify the pertinent rating factors and the experiments 
by which the final rating form was validated. 


T is becoming increasingly imperative for management to make accurate 

appraisals of the work accomplished by various groups of employees. The 
payment of adequate and fair wages and salaries in return for services 
rendered ; the promotion of qualified employees to positions of greater respon- 
sibility; the proper selection of new employees to fill vacancies created by 
promotions, transfers, resignations—all depend upon management’s possession 
of accurate appraisals of employee performance. 

Much time, therefore, has been spent by business organizations, and by 
psychologists and other individuals (some properly qualified, others not), 
in attempting to devise methods of appraisal which will provide the type of 
information required. It might seem, then, that a sufficient variety of methods 
should now be available to obviate the necessity of a new approach, unless 
it were one radically different from those heretofore attempted. This could 
well be the case were it not for the startling fact that there is scant evidence 
that many of the appraisal forms now used by business and industrial organi- 
zations actually do provide, in an accurate manner, the information which it 
is assumed they provide. 

It is to be freely admitted that a proper solution to the problem of 
determining the accuracy of a method of appraisal for employees is difficult, 
but this does not mean that all attempts to determine such accuracy should 
be cast aside. In this article, the writer wishes to describe a general method 
for determining the accuracy of a technique’ of appraisal, and to illustrate 
one of several forms that have been developed in accord therewith. 

The particular problem to be met in terms of the research herein described 
was that of developing a method of appraisal for Field Training Instructors 
in the Field Training Division? of the Metropolitan Life Insurance Company. 


1 Adaptable for use in an organization of any size. The writer hopes through this report to dispel, 
in part, the feeling that the type of research described is applicable only to, or can be conducted 
only by, the larger business and industrial organizations. = 

2The titles which it will be necessary to use in this report are: (1) Field Training Instructor, 
(2) Field Training Supervisor and (3) Field Training Division Supervisor. Each Field Training 
Instructor reports to a Field Training Supervisor who in turn reports to a Field Training Division 
Supervisor. The normal number of Field Training Division Supervisors reporting directly to_ the 
New York Home Office is 11, the normal number of Field Training Supervisors is 22 (two Field 
Training Supervisors report to each Field Training Division Supervisor), and the normal number of 
Field Training Instructors varies between 65 and 80 (ordinarily three Field Training Instructors 
report to each Field Training Supervisor). 
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The various steps in the construction and validation of an appraisal form for 
this purpose were as follows: 


Step I 


A large variety of statements pertaining, collectively, to all major phases 
of the work® performed by Field Training Instructors were assembled. These 
statements,* which totaled 200, were secured as a result of: (a) previous 
informal investigation conducted in the Field Training Division: (b) sug- 
gestions offered by Field Training Division Supervisors and others who 
possessed knowledge of the duties and characteristics of Field Training 
Instructors ; and (c) prior research and study by this writer. When the com- 
plete list of statements was assembled, it was submitted to Field Training 
Division Supervisors for review and, as a result, some of the statements were 
reworded to assure more adequate terminology. Upon completion of this 
editing process, the statements were segregated into two groups of 100 state- 
ments each and were designated Experimental F.T.I. Appraisal—Form A 
and Experimental F.T.I. Appraisal—Form B. 


Step 2 


Field Training Supervisors were asked to complete these trial appraisal 
forms for all Field Training Instructors. The directions® which Field Train- 


ing Supervisors were asked to follow in appraising Field Training Instructors 
are reproduced below: 


DIRECTIONS 


1. Carefully study each statement before attempting to rete the Field Training 
Instructor thereon. Be sure the meaning of each statement is perfectly clear to you 
before proceeding to indicate your rating. 

2. Before recording a rating, carefully consider the Field Training Instructor in 
respect to the statement in question. Snap judgment is to be avoided. The rating on 
each statement is to be a reflection of your total knowledge of the Field Training 
Instructor with respect to the statement in question. 

3. Do not indicate the extent to which a statement is characteristic of the Field 
Training Instructor unless you are able to cite concrete instances that support that 
judgment. Endeavor to eliminate from consideration any mere attitude or impression. 
In making a rating, be prepared to back it up. Should someone ask, “How do you 
know that this rating, rather than that rating, is correct?”, you should be able to 
demonstrate that the rating you have given is correct. 

4. On each statement, consider the Field Training Instructor's performance only 
in relation to that part of his work to which that particular statement applies. Do not 
let a rating on one statement influence a rating on another statement. Consider each 
statement independently of all others. 

5. Each Field Training Instructor is to be rated with respect to his present per- 
formance as a Field Training Instructor, not with respect to his potential ability. This 
means that you will disregard in your rating all considerations other than actual present 
performance. Do not let any opinions as to future potentialities influence your ratings. 


8 This relates to the training of Managers and Assistant Managers so that they in turn can better 
train Agents under their supervision. 


4Sample statements are: Has little work to take pride in. 


c . . . Is a real student of the life insurance 
business. . . . Uses poor methods of prospecting and selling. 


. . » Helps management determine the 
real needs for training. 


5 These directions follow closely those used in connection with the development of a method of appraisal 
for Assistant Managers, an account of which appeared in the June, 1947, issue of the Journal of 
Applied Psychology, pp. 306 to 311. 
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6. If it is felt that a given rating is unfair because of peculiar circumstances 
ffecting the Field Training Instructor, indicate what these special circumstances are, 
but do not alter the rating. In other words, do not make adjustments in the ratings 
that would make them indicate anything other than present performance. Suppose 
Field Training Instructor has some slight impairment and is not as effective as he 
might otherwise be, how should he be rated? Just exactly as he currently performs. 
Or, suppose there is some current illness or distress affecting some member of his 
family and during the time the rating is being made he is not so effective as he normally 
is, how should he be rated? He should be rated just exactly as he currently performs. 
In other words, only present performance is to be considered. Obviously, however, it 
would not be fair to consider such ratings as comparable to others. Therefore, in 
these instances indicate what particular circumstances are to be considered in interpreting 
such ratings. 
7. Your ratings are designed to aid in developing an effective appraisal procedure 
for Field Training Instructors. Therefore, the more accurate you can make your 
ratings, the more helpful they will be. 


MAKING THE RATINGS 


Note that at the top of pages 4, 5, 6, and 7 there are five lines preceded by the 
letters A, B, C, D, and E.° Note, further, that each of these lines is connected with 
a certain column of parentheses. The A line goes with the column to the extreme 
right-hand side of the page, the B line goes with the next column to the left, the C 
line goes with the middle column, the D line goes with the next column to the left, 
and the E line goes with the column on the extreme left. 

Your rating on each statement is to be indicated by placing a check (\/) mark 
in one of the sets of parentheses which follow each statement. Consider, for example, 
statement 3 on page 4 which reads: “Is a real student of the Life insurance business.” 
This is a definite statement (not a question), so the problem in rating is to decide 
whether the statement as it stands applies or does not apply—or the degree to which 
it applies or does not apply—to the Field Training Instructor whose work is being 
appraised. If the statement is true, and applies all the time—that is if it is always 
or completely characteristic, place a check mark in Column A. If the statement is 
usually or almost characteristic, place a check mark in Column B. If the statement is 
sometimes or moderately characteristic, place a check mark in Column C. If the 
statement is seldom or slightly characteristic, place a check mark in Column D. If 
the statement is never or not at all characteristic, place a check mark in Column E. 























A Check here if ALWAYS or COMPLETELY characteristic { 10) 
B_ Check here if USUALLY or ALMOST characteristic { 20 A 
C Check here if SOMETIMES or MODERATELY characteristi 40 % 
D Check here if SELDOM or SLIGHTLY characteristic— 20 
E Check here if NEVER or NOT AT ALL characteristic (10) 
vv 
- Has little work to take pride in..................0.... Aa | 
- Is unsuccessful in training men to train in the Office.... ........( 


- Isa real student of the Life insurance business 
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® The illustration above is a facsimile of the top of page 4. Pages 5, 6, and 7 have identical headings. 
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A check mark in Column A means that the Field Training Instructor always “Is a 
real student of the Life insurance business,” or that it is completely characteristic 
that he “Is a real student of the Life insurance business.” A check mark in Column B 
means that he usually “Is a real student of the Life insurance business” or that it is 
almost characteristic that he “Is a real student of the Life insurance business.” 

Next, note statement 5 which reads: “Uses poor methods of prospecting and 
selling.” If a check mark is placed in Column A, it means that the Field Training 
Instructor always “Uses poor methods of prospecting and selling,” or that it is completely 
characteristic that he “Uses poor methods of prospecting and selling.” A check mark 
in Column B means that the Field Training Instructor usually “Uses poor methods 
of prospecting and selling,” or that it is almost characteristic that he “Uses poor 
methods of prospecting and selling.” A check mark in Column E indicates that he 
never “Uses poor methods of prospecting and selling,” or that it is not at all character- 
istic that he “Uses poor methods of prospecting and selling.” 

Note that the A, B, C, D, and E ratings change their meaning depending upon 
the wording of the statement. 

Take note, now, of the numbers in the circles at the heads of the columns of 
parentheses ; namely, 10, 20, 40, 20, 10. In the first place, these are not scoring values 
or credits. They are merely percentages and constitute a guide to be used as follows: 
In attempting to decide whether a certain rating is to be A or B, consider how often 
such a statement can be said to apply to the Field Training Instructor. If, for example, 
in considering statement 8, “Correlates proposed program to previous training,” it is 
observed that the Field Training Instructor does this 90 per cent or more of the time 
when he suggests programs, an A rating is proper. (The figure 10 in the A column 
indicates the highest 10 per cent, that is, 90 per cent or more.) If, however, it is 
observed that the Field Training Instructor does this only from 70 to 90 per cent of 
the time, the B answer is appropriate. (Note that the figures in Columns FE, D, and C 
add up to 70, so any rating in B would fall between 70 per cent and 90 per cent.) 

It can be seen by reference to the figures at the head of each column that A 
ratings should be assigned to those who exhibit the trait 90 per cent or more of the 
time, B ratings to those who exhibit it 70 per cent or 90 per cent of the time, C ratings 
to those who exhibit it 30 per cent to 70 per cent of the time, D ratings to those who 
exhibit it from 10 per cent to 20 per cent of the time, and E ratings to those who 
exhibit it less than 10 per cent of the time. 


REVIEW 


When an appraisal form has been completed, it is to be reviewed in the following 
manner: Start with Column A and review the check marks in that column. See if 
each of the ratings can definitely be established or proved. If so, leave the rating 
alone. But if any ratings are discovered that cannot definitely be established, the rating 
is to be erased and a B rating is to be assigned. Next, review the ratings in Column B. 
Any rating that cannot definitely be established is to be transferred to Column C. 
Next, review the ratings in Column E and change those about which there may be 
any doubt to Column D. Then, review the ratings in Column D and remove any 
concerning which there is doubt to Column C. When you are satisfied that the ratings 
are correct and that they can be justified to anyone who may wish to take issue with 
them, the form can be submitted to the Home Office. It will be used in research 


only, so your answers will form no part of the permanent record of any Field Training 
Instructor. 


Step 3 


In complete independence of the preceding steps, Field Training Division 
Supervisors were asked to supply, for each Field Training Instructor, cri- 
terion data consisting of three types of rating: (a) a degree of acquaintance 
rating; (b) a numerical rating of over-all job performance; and (c) a paired 
comparisons rating of over-all job performance. 

In the first type of rating, each Field Training Division Supervisor was 
asked to indicate whether he was “extremely well acquainted,” “moderately 
well acquainted,” “only slightly acquainted,” or “not at all acquainted” with 
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each Field Training Instructor in his territory.?. Field Training Division 
Supervisors reported that they were “extremely well acquainted” with the 
work of 47 Field Training Instructors, “moderately well acquainted” with the 
work of 27 Field Training Instructors, and “only slightly acquainted” with 
the work of 9 (newly appointed) Field Training Instructors. 

In the second type of rating, Field Training Division Supervisors were 
asked to indicate whether each Field Training Instructor was, with respect 
to all other Field Training Instructors: (1) distinctly inferior; (2) consid- 
erably below average; (3) moderately below average; (4) slightly below 
average; (5) average; (6) slightly above average; (7) moderately above 
average; (8) considerably above average; or (9) distinctly superior in his 
over-all and all-around work performance. Six Field Training Instructors 
were estimated to be distinctly superior; 15 Field Training Instructors were 
estimated to be considerably above average; 20 Field Training Instructors 
were estimated to be moderately above average; 11 Field Training Instructors 
were estimated to be slightly above average; 14 Field Training Instructors 
were estimated to be average; eight Field Training Instructors were estimated 
to be slightly below average; four Field Training Instructors were estimated 
to be moderately below average; and five Field Training Instructors were 
estimated to be considerably below average. No Field Training Instructor 
was rated as distinctly inferior in his work performance. This distribution 
is skewed in the direction of too many “favorable” ratings but it is more nearly 
“normal” than is frequently the case. 

The paired comparisons ratings, the third type of rating secured, corre- 
late to the extent of +.98 with the numerical performance ratings so they 
need not be described. They were useful, nevertheless, in that they made 
possible a slightly greater degree of differentiation from one Field Training 
Instructor to another than was provided by the numerical ratings. 


Step 4 


Upon the basis of a distribution of the average numerical performance 
and paired comparisons performance ratings assigned to Field Training 
Instructors, two criterion groups (one consisting of the 20 Field Training In- 
structors with the highest scores and the other consisting of the 20 Field Train- 
ing Instructors with the lowest scores) were selected to represent “successful” 
and “unsuccessful” Field Training Instructors. 


Step 5 


A comparison was made between the responses (to the statements in the 
trial appraisal forms) which were said, by Field Training Supervisors, to be 
characteristic of these “successful” and “unsuccessful” Field Training 
Instructors. To illustrate this technique of comparison, it may be noted that 
in accord with the responses furnished by Field Training Supervisors, the 
statement: ‘Bases suggested training program on Agent’s individual needs” : 





7 For administrative purposes, the Field Management Division of the Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Company currently divides the political jurisdictions in which it carries on business into 13 geo- 
graphical territories. Eleven of these (in which the research reported herein was conducted) have 
their headquarters at the Home Office in New York City. 
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(1) is always or completely characteristic of 45 per cent of the “successful” 
Field Training Instructors; (2) is usually or almost characteristic of 50 per 
cent of them; and (3) is sometimes or moderately characteristic of 5 per cent 
of them. In contrast, this same statement is said to be: (1) always or com- 
pletely characteristic of only 20 per cent of the “unsuccessful” Field Training 
Instructors; (2) usually or almost characteristic of 55 per cent of them; and 
(3) sometimes or moderately characteristic of 25 per cent of them. By com- 
parison of the appropriate figures, it can be seen that response A (always 
or completely) applies to a larger per cent of the “successful” Field Train- 
ing Instructors than it does to “unsuccessful” Field Training Instructors. 
Responses B (usually or almost) and C (sometimes or moderately), however, 
apply to a larger per cent of the “unsuccessful” Field Training Instructors 
than of the “successful” Field Training Instructors. Responses D (slightly 
or seldom) and E (never or not at all) are non-differentiating since these 
responses are considered to characterize neither “successful” nor “unsuccess- 
ful” Field Training Instructors. The number of cases in each criterion 
group is (unavoidably) small but the data make it within reason to assume 
that the statement in question is to some extent diagnostic of a “true” differ- 
ence between relatively successful and relatively unsuccessful Field Train- 
ing Instructors. 

A statement that was found to have no diagnostic value is “Does not 
welcome suggestions as to methods of self-improvement.” Neither response 
A (always or completely) nor response B (usually or almost) was said to 
apply to Field Training Instructors in either criterion group; responses C 
(sometimes or moderately) and D (seldom or slightly) were said to apply 
to 15 per cent of both the more successful and the less successful Field Train- 
ing Instructors; and response E (never or not at all) was said to characterize 
70 per cent of both the more successful and the less successful Field Training 
Instructors. Obviously this item is devoid of any diagnostic value. 

Upon the basis of the type of comparison under discussion, 78 state- 
ments which appeared to yield a satisfactory degree of differentiation® between 
“successful” and “unsuccessful” Field Training Instructors were selected to 
comprise the final appraisal form. The remaining 122 statements were elimi- 
nated from any further consideration. 


Step 6 


When the final appraisal form was prepared, Field Training Supervisors 
were asked to re-appraise all Field Training Instructors. This re-appraisal 
was requested because a review of the responses to the statements in the 
experimental forms revealed a considerable degree of over-rating. 

In a series of meetings held with Field Training Supervisors, the steps 
in the research leading to the development of the final appraisal form were 
explained, and then (after being cautioned against over-rating) Field Train- 
ing Supervisors proceeded to re-appraise Field Training Instructors. Upon 
the completion of each re-appraisal it was reviewed with the Field Training 


8In view of the small number of cases in the two criterion groups, it can be calculated that there ar: 
only about 68 chances in 100 that each statement possesses real significance as a differentiating item. 


This is unfortunate but since a greater number of cases was not to be had, little could be done to 
improve the situation. 
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Supervisor. During this review each Field Training Supervisor was requested 
to cite instances of behavior on the part of the Field Training Instructor 
which would support the answers given. When such proof was not forth- 
coming, a change to a more conservative rating was requested. In this way 
the accuracy of the appraisals was considerably increased. 


Step 7 


When the work of all Field Training Instructors had been re-appraised, 
the appraisal forms were scored on the basis of a formula which assigns: a 
weight of 5 to the most favorable response to each statement; a weight of 4 
to the next most favorable response to each statement; and so on down to a 
weight of 1 for the least favorable response to each statement. Consequently, 
on 46 statements response A (always or completely) carried a weight of 5, 
and on 30 statements response E (never or not at all) carried a weight of 5. 
Two statements were not used because of possible ambiguity as to whether 
response A or response E could be considered most favorable to the Field 
Training Instructor. 

When a distribution of the scores secured on this basis became available, 
the diagnostic values of the 78 statements in the form were recomputed. 
To insure the highest possible degree of internal consistency, 19 Field Train- 
ing Instructors who secured scores in the upper 27 per cent of the distribution 
just described and who also secured scores in the upper 27 per cent of the 
distribution of criterion scores described in step 4 were chosen to represent 
“successful” Field Training Instructors; and 19 Field Training Instructors 
who secured scores in the lowest 27 per cent of the distribution which has 
just been described and who also secured scores in the lowest 27 per cent 
of the distribution of criterion scores described in step 4 were selected to 
represent “unsuccessful” Field Training Instructors. Then the comparison 
procedure illustrated in step 5 was repeated. For example, on the basis of the 
re-appraisals mentioned in step 7, Field Training Supervisors report that it 
is always or completely characteristic of 58 per cent of “successful” Field 
Training Instructors but of none of the “unsuccessful” Field Training Instruc- 
tors to: “Demonstrate[s] effectively good debit management.” This gives a 
difference of 58 per cent in favor of “successful” Field Training Instructors. 
Response B (usually or almost) is said to apply to 42 per cent of the “success- 
ful” Field Training Instructors and to 63 per cent of the “unsuccessful” Field 
Training Instructors. Therefore, this response is more characteristic of the 
less successful than of the more successful Field Training Instructors. Re- 
sponses C (sometimes or moderately) and D (seldom or slightly) are likewise 
more characteristic of the less successful than of the more successful Field 
Training Instructors, for they are said to characterize, respectively, 32 per cent 
and 5 per cent of the less successful Field Training Instructors. Response E is 
non-differentiating since it is said to apply to no one in either the more suc- 
cessful or less successful groups. 


Step 8 


To determine better scoring weights than those discussed in step 7, the 
differences between the per cents of the more successful Field Training In- 
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structors and of the less successful Field Training Instructors to whom each 
response was said to apply were examined. When a given response, say B 
(usually or almost), was found to yield a difference of 35 per cent in favor 
of the more successful group of Field Training Instructors, response B was 
assigned a scoring weight of +35. If it was found to yield a difference of, 
say, 42 per cent in favor of the less successful group of Field Training In- 
structors, it was assigned a scoring weight of —42. When it was found that 
a strict application of this procedure would yield a logically inconsistent series 
of scoring weights, certain of the responses were combined before the weights 
were finally decided upon. In one case, a strictly literal application of the 
rule for determining weights gave the series: Response A, +58; Response B, 
—z21; Response C, —32; Response D, —5; and Response E, 0. This series 
is illogical in that fewer points are subtracted from the accumulating score 
for a D response than for a C response, and fewer still (in fact, none at all) 
are subtracted for an E response. In this instance, therefore, it seemed 
proper to combine responses E, D, and C, and to make no differentiation 
among them. This means that only three effective discriminations are pro- 
vided by the statement in question. The scoring weights thus become +58 
for the A response, —21 for the B response, and —37 for the C or D or E re- 
sponses. This gives a logically consistent series of scoring weights. 

The result of the process just described is that none of the statements in 
the appraisal form was found to make as many as five effective degrees of 
distinction between “successful” and “unsuccessful” Field Training Instructors. 
Two of the statements were found to be effective in making four degrees of 
distinction ; 35 statements were found to be effective in making three degrees 
of distinction; and 41 statements were found to be effective in making two 
degrees of distinction between “successful” and “unsuccessful” Field Training 
Instructors. 


Step 9 


When the appraisal forms were scored on the basis of the weights described 
in step 8, the distribution of scores presented in the table on page 135 was 
obtained. These scores extend, approximately, from a minimum value of 
—3700 to a maximum value of 3600. The standard deviation of this distribu- 
tion is 1896, while its mean value is 779. To interpret these scores, reference 
should be made to the standard scores provided in Column 4. This column 
shows: a reduction of all scores to a range of 100, an adjustment of the mean 
to 50 and of the standard deviation to 20. Score interpretations are given in 
the last column. 


Step 10 


The reliability of the appraisal scores discussed in step 9 was determined 
by correlating the scores derivable on the basis of the odd-numbered statements 
in the form with those derivable on the basis of the even-numbered statements. 
It was found to be .97, stepped-up by the Spearman Brown prophecy formula® 


®See pp. 275-6 in Guilford, J. P., Fundamental Statistics in Psychology and Education, McGraw-Hill 
Book Co., New York (1942), for a discussion of this formula. 
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DISTRIBUTION OF APPRAISAL SCORES 


Number of 
Field 
Letter Raw Score Training Standard 
Rating Intervals Instructors Scores Score Interpretation 
A 2900 to 3699 10 70 to 79 Distinctly Superior 
B 2300 to 2899 12 65 to 69 Considerably Above Average 
B— 1800 to 2299 9 60 to 64 Moderately Above Average 
i 1300 to 1799 8 55 to 59 Slightly Above Average 
c 800 to 1299 4 50 to 54 Average 
C— 300 to 799 7 45 to 49 Slightly Below Average 
D —z200 to 299 3 40 to 44 Moderately Below Average 
D— —1200 to —201 15 30 to 39 Considerably Below Average 
i —4000 to —1201 11 1 to 29 Distinctly Inferior 
Total Number ...... 79 


from an original intercorrelation of .94. This value compares more than 
favorably with that of a great majority of the appraisal forms now in use by 
business and industrial organizations. 


Step 11 


The validity of the appraisal scores discussed in step 9 was determined 
by correlating them with the criterion scores discussed in step 4. In terms 
of this correlation, the validity of the appraisal scores may be estimated to be 
in the neighborhood of .60. This value provides a conservative estimate of the 
validity, however, as it is affected by the fact that the criterion scores them- 
selves do not possess perfect reliability. When an appropriate allowance’ 
for this factor is made, the validity of the appraisal scores can be estimated 
to be more nearly in the neighborhood of .67. This figure indicates a degree of 
accuracy that is approximately 24 per cent in excess of that to be expected on a 
chance basis. To some individuals this may seem a ridiculously small value, 
but it will be found to compare more than favorably with the reported validities 
of a great majority of the appraisal forms now in use by business and industrial 
organizations. 

It may prove interesting to remark that an estimate of validity based upon 
data pertaining to Field Training Instructors having three or more years of 
service yields a value of .71, whereas an estimate based upon data pertaining 
to Field Training Instructors having less than three years of service yields a 
value of .53. When these values are corrected for the lack of perfect reliability 
in the criterion scores, they become, respectively, .79 and .59. A similar break- 
down according to mental alertness (intelligence test) scores of the Field 
Training Supervisors yields validity estimates of .70 and .59 (or, when cor- 
rected, .78 and .66) depending upon whether the estimate is based on data pro- 
vided by Field Training Supervisors above average in mental alertness or on 
data provided by Field Training Supervisors below average in mental alertness. 
Since data pertaining to the group of Field Training Instructors having the 
greater degree of experience and/or furnished by the group of Field Training 
Supervisors above average in mental alertness are the better groups upon 


10 Based on the assumption that the reliability of the criterion scores is in the neighborhood of .80. 
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which to base estimates of validity, further confirmation is given to the assertion 
that the appraisal scores possess a highly satisfactory degree of validity. 


CONCLUSION 


An appraisal form such as that described in this report should be found 
useful: (1) as a standard for the validation of a better method of selecting 
Field Training Instructors; (2) as a basis for salary review; (3) as a basis 
for promoting men to positions higher than that of Field Training Instructor ; 
and (4) as a basis for individual training. With respect to the first purpose, 
when sufficient test data can be accumulated, their validity as an aid in 
selecting Field Training Instructors can be determined by correlating them 
with the appraisal scores. With reference to the second purpose, it should 
be said that appraisal scores cannot serve as the only basis for salary review ; 
but completed appraisal forms should provide a systematic survey of the 
salient characteristics of Field Training Instructors. This same systematic 
survey should also prove useful as an aid in promoting men to positions 
higher than that of Field Training Instructor. 

Finally, as a training device the appraisals should be found useful in 
showing: (1) what Field Training Instructors are in most need of training, 
and (2) in what factors this training may be needed. Following each sys- 
tematic appraisal, the more important factors needing attention may be dis- 
cussed with the Field Training Instructor to demonstrate to him the need for 
additional development and trainiug. When improvement is noted, training 
can be begun on other aspects of his work which need attention. In many 
instances it might be found helpful for a Field Training Supervisor to com- 
plete an appraisal in collaboration with a Field Training Instructor so that the 
latter could be made aware of what his superior thinks of his performance. 
This practice could, of course, result in an appraisal less accurate than would 
otherwise be the case, but the gain from the standpoint of morale should more 
than compensate for the loss expected from its diminished accuracy. 

There is no thought that the procedures by which the appraisal form 
discussed in this report has been developed eliminates the necessity for periodic 
review and study as to its effectiveness. Experimental usage and field testing 
will further determine its practical value in accomplishing the designated 
purposes. Also, from time to time it will be necessary to repeat the validating 
processes described in steps 3 to 5 and 8 to 11 in order that periodic checks 
upon its accuracy and effectiveness can be provided. 
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MULTI-PURPOSE FORM SAVES PERSONNEL PAPERWORK 


By J. F. WIBLE 
Personnel Manager 
The Weatherhead Company 
Cleveland, Ohio 


ERSONNEL administration at the Weatherhead Company has been sim- 

plified and made more effective in the past year by use of a consolidated 
form which replaces 12 forms previously used for performing such standard 
functions as entering additions to payroll, leaves of absence, terminations, 
rate changes, classification changes, and transfers. 

With the exception of a standard “Employment Requisition” which the 
department has used for several years, the new “Employee Status Notice” 
(see illustration) suffices to carry on the major personnel functions affecting 
shop and office employees. The form is used in company branches at Colum- 
bia City, Ind., Angola, Ind., and in Houma, La., in addition to the main 
Cleveland plant, where about 3,000 persons are employed. 

At least 200 foremen and supervisors now need keep only a few copies 
of this all-purpose form in their desk drawers in place of 12 padded forms 
of varying sizes. They do not have to bother with loose carbons because the 
“Employee Status Notice” comes complete with carbons inserted at the time 
of printing. Further, the stationery stockrooms are no longer cluttered with 
a variety of specialized forms for use in the Cleveland and branch plants; 
and the job of reordering and keeping an adequate stock of the new per- 
sonnel forms is correspondingly easier. 


HOW THE FORM IS USED 


_ When the form is to be used, the items above the first heavy rule are 
first completed and the designation of shop or office payroll is made in the 
boxes in the upper left-hand corner. 

The supervisor, who originates all forms other than the addition to pay- 
roll, then checks the square immediately to the left of the specific function 
to be performed by the notice. After checking that item, he completes the 
information applicable to that particular section of the form and then signs 
it as originator in the lower left-hand corner. 

The form is so designed that the reason for either leave of absence or 
termination may be stated in the one space provided for that purpose at 
right center of the form. The three headings, Rate Change, Classification 
Change, and Transfer, appear above that section of the form which provides 
old and new status information necessary with respect to rate or salary, job 
classification, rate range of the job classification, code number of the job 
classification and, in case of transfer, the old and new clock numbers. Space 
is also provided for stating the reason for any of these three changes in 
status, and a space is provided at the right, headed “Date and Amount of 
l.ast Rate Increase,” for convenient entry of pertinent information. 

The form is perforated near the left-hand column as a snap-out feature 
so that copies may be removed easily for distribution. The original white 
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copy is provided for payroll department use to assure clear and legible rate 
information ; the first carbon is a pink copy retained by the personnel depart- 
ment and the second carbon, printed: on green stock, is returned to the 
originator of the form. 

Weatherhead uses a system of filing Employee History Folders by 
permanent numbers which are assigned at time of hire. This number is 
included in the information furnished in the upper right portion of the form. 
By using the permanent number, history folders of employees are more easily 


located and inactive personnel may be kept in the same file with active, all 
in permanent numerical order. 


THE DAILY PERSONNEL REPORT 


At the time we adopted the “Employee Status Notice” we also began to 
issue a Daily Personnel Report. We did this for three principal reasons: 


1. To expedite release of necessary information to payroll and other interested depart- 
ments. 
2 


2. To assure a permanent record of the paperwork cleared by this department so 


that errors could not be made through the loss of forms circulating for further 
signature. 


3. To provide information on the status of Weatherhead employees to a number of 


departments and individuals who needed the information to process their records. 
The Daily Report carries all information necessary for payroll, timekeeping, 
addressograph, credit union, group insurance, paymaster, and employee pen- 
sion fund purposes. 

Persons added to the payroll, placed on leaves of absence, separated or 
transferred are listed. Rate information is furnished only to payroll sections 
and on the personnel department’s original copy. The form is mimeographed 
and the rate information is blanked out on the copies going to persons who 


are not concerned with rates. Rate changes and job classification changes 
are not included on the Daily Report. 


CONCLUSION 


Though individual employers will naturally prefer to design their own 
one-purpose “Employee Status Notice,” we believe that, once they have per- 
iected such a form, they will never revert to the multitude of separate 
personnel forms such as those which formerly cluttered up desks in the 


personnel department and offices of supervisors.and foremen throughout our 
organization. 








PERIODIC REVIEW OF MANAGEMENT PERSONNEL 


By ALLISON V. MacCULLOUGH* 
Vick Chemical Company 


In the interests of sound organization planning and personnel development, 
every company should periodically take stock of its executive and super- 
visory assets. The evaluation program described here embraces the en.ire 
management team, beginning at the top executive level and extending down 
to the first-line supervisor. It provides an effective method of group review, 
to be followed by special post-rating conferences at which every man 
covered by the program is given an opportunity to evaluate his own 
performance and, with his superior, blueprint the plans for his own further 
training and job development. 


EERHAPS the most important competitive advantage which can be enjoyed 

by any enterprise results from the development of its management per- 
sonnel. If we are to secure maximum performance currently, and if we are 
to build a sound organization for the future, it is essential that such personnel 
be evaluated as to performance, inventoried as to abilities and potentialities 
and, finally, trained and developed. Further, it must be determined whether 
adequate reserves are available for replacement purposes. 

The Periodic Review of Management Personnel is designed to meet spe- 
cific objectives. As a management method it puts into actual operation the 
philosophy that human assets of business are just as important to its develop- 
ment as material resources. 

The objectives of this method are the following: To evaluate the per- 
formance and potentialities of each employee; to recognize and correct each 
employee’s weaknesses through helpful discussion, special training, and per- 
sonal development; to discover old and new talent with a view to further 
development and improved placement; to develop organizational replacement 
charts; to recognize and promote the best qualified men to key positions; 
to strengthen morale through assurance that recognition is based on merit 
only ; to stimulate interest in principles of personnel administration through 
increased understanding between supervisors and supervisees; and, finally, 
to assist in the establishment of complete personnel records and manpower 
inventories as a means of implementing the policy of promotion from within. 

Under the Periodic Review of Management Personnel each person iden- 
tified as a member of management is studied by a committee consisting of 
the three superiors in ascending line of authority over the individual to be 
reviewed. The Review is designed to start at or near the top of the organi- 
zation and proceed downward through the various organization levels until 
the first line of supervision has been studied. In actual practice it has been 
found feasible to start as high as the vice-president level in the central or 
home plant; in branch plants the study can be extended to the very top—i.e., 
the general manager level, with the executive in that position reviewed by his 
superiors in the home plant. 


PLANNING AND SCHEDULING REVIEWS 
It is important at the very outset to establish the identity of the review 
committee for each man within the organization. If possible the review com- 


* Valuable assistance was rendered in the formulative phases of this technique by George L. Cullen, 
Jr., Madison Grant, John D. Schumacher, and George Dewey, all of American Viscose Corporation, 
which was the first company to operate under this review method. 
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mittee should never consist of fewer members than three. It may be desirable 
from time to time to include on the committee a staff man—perhaps a tech- 
nical assistant who, while he has no authority over the man being studied, 
happens to know him irtimately, since he is in daily or frequent contact with 
him. The membership of the committees can easily be determined by refer- 
ence to the organization chart of the individual departments. The depart- 
ment head should be responsible for determining or approving the personnel 
of the committees. 

Experience has shown that a review frequency of once a year is usually 
adequate, except in special cases, such as that of a trainee, or where employees 
or supervisors specifically request a follow-up review. In such instances the 
procedure may be repeated with good results in six months. There is no 
reason why reviews must be conducted within any given period of time, nor 
is there any need for all departments to schedule them at the same time. 
Thus the timing of reviews offers department heads, who are responsible 
for scheduling them, considerable flexibility in planning. Whenever they 
do occur, however, the department head ‘operating through the Recorder) 
must give adequate advance notice in writing to each committee member. 


CONDUCTING THE COMMITTEE 


The chairman of the committee is the senior line man. His chief func- 
tion is to keep the discussion moving rapidly along the desired channels. 
His major contribution is to ferret out vital information—to ask pertinent 
questions and solicit evidence in support of opinions as they are expressed. 
As a partial safeguard against the chairman’s domination of the discussion, 
the rated employee’s immediate superior is, in all cases, the first to express 
an opinion; the chairman is expected to refrain from personal comment until 
the others have been heard. All members of the committee contribute any 
information they may have which is pertinent to the employee’s rating. As 
might be expected, however, the immediate superior is generally regarded as 
the primary source of such information, and on him rests the burden of proof 
for citing specific facts and relating data concerning the employee under review. 

Each committee meeting is attended by a Recorder who enters the final 
opinions of the committee on the Guide Sheet. (This is an eight-page form, 
portions of which are reproduced on pages 142-145.) He is a staff employee, 
preferably a member of the plant personnel department, an assistant to the 
general manager, or to some other member of management in a similar capacity. 
If possible, it is advisable for the training supervisor to act as Recorder 
during the first year of the plan at least. 

The Recorder has no vote and should not express any opinion unless 
invited to do so. His chief functions are to explain all details relating to 
the Periodic Review, answer questions, and execute necessary administrative 
and record-keeping duties. He is responsible for scheduling and announcing 
meetings ; assisting the chairman and, if necessary, the immediate supervisor, 
during review; preparing monthly reports to the general manager on the 

(Text continued on page 146) 





Note: Reproductions of a double spread of the Guide Sheet and of the three 
concluding pages will be found on the following pages. 
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1. What original contribution has been made for Company, Plan, or 
Department benefit beyond normal requirements of position? Specify 


new methods or ideas personally initiated and effected. 


2. State, in order of importance, at least three of his most outstanding abilities 


or qualifications. 


3. State, in order of importance, at least three abilities or qualifications in 


which he may need development with respect to his present position. 


4. Briefly outline what he has been doing to improve himself in his present 


position and to prepare for possible advancement. 


Indicate by a check mark on the diagram below (a) his current position with respect to 


performance on the job and (b) his relative potentials. 


EVALUATION AND FORECAST ON PRESENT POSITION 
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8. If he should be considered for advancement, state to what position(s) 
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10. With the knowledge that “The Company can develop only with its men,” 
what specific measures should be taken to develop this employee? Indi- 
cate who in the organization will be responsible for assisting the employee 
in these respects. 


NEED SOLUTION WuHo WHEN 








Discussion WitH EMPLOYEE 


Great value will be derived from an informal follow-up discussion with 


the employee in which the latter is encouraged to volunteer his thoughts 
freely on any subject. 


REMARKS: (Mention any new facts learned during the interview. 
Comments on attitudes, impressions, and explanations will be valuable.) 
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Care should be taken to include answers to the following questions: 


1. What does this individual believe to be his most outstanding abilities ? 


Which abilities does he recognize as needing improvement ? 


Does he like his present type of work and present position? 


Does he have a desire to transfer to another type of work, depart- 


What position does he eventually hope to achieve within the 


Company ? 


What is he doing to improve himself? 


What help, advice, or participation does he desire from the Company 


with respect to his training and development ? 


Has he any hobbies or interests of occupational significance ? 


Signature of Immediate Supervisor—Date 


Comments on above interview 
noted by Committee Members 


Meee Cee ee See eee ee ee ee ee ee ee ae 
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status of the review; keeping the training department posted on training 
needs; following up committee recommendations regarding each employee’s 
training and development; filing and retaining confidential data connected 
with reviews; and maintaining organization charts. 


USING THE GUIDE SHEET 


The Guide Sheet is important only insofar as it provides an outline for 
the discussions and a record of the committee’s decisions. Any statement 
appearing on the Guide Sheet may be altered at will to conform more nearly 
to the exact situation in each case. 

Members of the committee, before meeting, should familiarize them- 
selves with the gradations of meaning as found on the Guide Sheet, and it 
is suggested that, prior to the meeting, each member of*the committee arrive 
at a tentative decision as to his evaluation of the man in each particular. 
The committee members should guard against having firmly established, pre- 
conceived ideas concerning the man to be studied, and should not enter the 
meeting with opinions which cannot be changed upon presentation of con- 
trary evidence. 

It is almost needless to add a word of caution concerning the dangers of 
the “halo effect.” To minimize this danger, it is only necessary to make a 
thorough analysis of, and to give an honest opinion regarding, each separate 
factor. Very few people would rate the same in all respects. It is a rare 
man who would be classified as excellent on more than four or five factors. 
The extreme classifications, i.e., “excellent” and “very bad,’ should be re- 
served to describe outstanding characteristics of the individual. 

Pertinent evidence should be presented by each member of the com- 
mittee and the Recorder, to guarantee as much objective thinking as possible. 
Such evidence includes: job descriptions; budget variances; test interpreta- 
tions; evidence of the individual’s competence as a leader of meetings; of 
his success in training subordinates and stimulating employees to make im- 
provement suggestions ; records pertaining to accidents, spoilage, health, labor 
turnover, attendance, production, and other related information. 

The committee is expected to determine with a fair degree of accuracy 
the most outstanding abilities and qualifications of the individual under study. 
These should be clearly stated, and full weight should be given them in 
determining the quality of performance, as well as the proper placement of 
the individual. The committee, having already studied the man, should be 
able to do a rather accurate job in recognizing the man’s strengths. 

It follows, naturally, that the committee next should attempt to identify 
those abilities or qualifications of the individual in which he may need de- 
velopment. Agreement on the man’s strengths and weaknesses usually will 
be easily attained, and an analysis of them will provide the answer to the 
questions : 

a. Is this man a misfit in his present position? And, 

b. Does he have potentialities sufficient for promotion, and if so, when, 

in which lines of work, and to which position ? 

At this point, it would be appropriate for the committee to think of 
transfer, not only in terms of the occasional misplaced person, but also as a 
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means of enhancing one’s experience and providing a broader basis for ulti- 
mate promotion. The committee should keep in mind that promotions may 
sometimes be made into another department or line of work. In any case, 
the promotional recommendations of the committee should be clearly defined 
in terms of new responsibilities and the approximate time when they should 
be assumed. 


COMMITTEE RECOMMENDATIONS 


The final task of the committee is to define exactly the nature, type and 
scope of personal development which the individual requires. Recommen- 
dations of the committee should be entered under the following four headings: 

1. What is the deficiency that is to be met? 

2. How is it to be met? 

3. Who is responsible for seeing that the recommendations are carried 

out ? 

4. The time of starting and/or finishing. 

At no point during the entire review will the committee devote more 
time to one question than it does here. Experience has shown that 50 .per 
cent of the committee recommendations call for informal and unorganized 
procedures in the training of the individual. Many a need has been met 
through increased personal contact between the man and his boss—i.e., per- 
sonal coaching. Not infrequently is such coaching offered by staff specialists 
at the request of the superior. Sometimes it is recommended that the oppor- 
tunity for development will be given by temporary assignments in other 
departments, by visits to other plants, by attendance at conferences or con- 
ventions, at technical society meetings, etc. The answer, in many cases, is 
found in a more formally organized approach through the use of public or 
private educational facilities, such as evening schools, university extensions, 
and correspondence schools. Certain needs can best be met through in- 
company training, or occasionally through a guided reading program which 
is supervised jointly by the man’s superior and a technical expert within the 
company. 


THE INTERVIEW 


Within a day or two after the committee discussion, the supervisor of 
the man who has been reviewed should plan to hold a conference with him. 
The supervisor should first study carefully the results of the Review and 
plan in detail the interview which is to follow. Perhaps an hour’s time 
should be allowed for the conference, which should be held in private, away 
from all distractions. 

It is important that the introductory conversation be carefully planned 
so as to establish a pleasant and informal atmosphere. The superior should 
then explain the Review, tell the man who the participants were, how much 
time they devoted to his evaluation, and its purpose. He should be careful 
to point out that all in management are under the same type of review and 
that the three on the committee were in agreement as to the results in his 
particular case. It is also well to indicate that, as a result of the study, each 
of the committee members feels that he has a better appreciation of the man’s 
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abilities and qualifications. A blank copy of the Guide Sheet should then be 
given the man in order to acquaint him with the method used, and he should 
be invited, at this point, to use the Guide Sheet in making an’ appraisal of 
himself. Experience has shown that interviewees enjoy doing this and only 
in rare cases are reluctant to evaluate themselves in front of the boss. 

As the individual builds his own profile the superior need not comment 
except where the man expresses an evaluation of himself which differs widely 
from that of the committee. If he has under-evaluated himself, it is easy 
for the boss to express the committee’s opinion that his abilities or qualifi- 
cations are on a higher par than he himself puts them. Such an expression 
of confidence naturally has good effect. Occasionally a man will over-evaluate 
himself. In this case his boss is obliged to speak on behalf of the committee, 
telling him frankly of the committee’s appraisal of that particular factor and 
the reasons for it. In such cases the superior must always express collective 
judgment, under no circumstances advancing “‘minority opinions” or revealing 
the source of any isolated opinion. The superior must criticize the individual 
objectively, constructively, dispassionately, and authoritatively. 

Having analyzed himself, the man is now ready to “write his own 
ticket’ as to what he would do or have the company do to help him improve 
himself. Experience shows that the training needs expressed by the employee 
will practically coincide with the recommendations of the committee. 

By this time a high degree of rapport will usually have been estab- 
lished and the parties to the interview should be able to express their thoughts 
freely. It is particularly vital that the employee do so. Often new informa- 
tion which has not come out in the committee meeting will be volunteered 
by the interviewee. The man with promotional possibilities should be 
encouraged to think and talk about his ambitions in terms of years and prac- 
tical prospects. However, the superior should avoid commitments of any 
nature regarding the man’s future. Similarly, any discussion of salary at 
this time should be avoided. The superior should point out that perform- 
ance, as discussed in the Review, is certainly one of the main considerations 
governing salary increases, but that he is not prepared to discuss salary at 
the moment. Actually, the superior will now be in a better position to think 
in terms of proper compensation for this subordinate than he was before 
the Review and the interview. 

Before the discussion is concluded, the interviewer should be certain 
that he has obtained answers to the questions for discussion which appear on 
the Guide Sheet. Finally, the superior should invite the employee to reopen 
the discussion or take up any related questions at any time. The personnel 
data card is given the interviewee for examination and completion. Some 
companies have reported a favorable reaction to the presentation of a gift at 
this time, a copy of a book, for example, such as AMA’s The Foreman’s Basic 
Reading Kit or Carl Heyel’s Foreman’s Handbook. 


COMPLETING THE REVIEW 


After the conclusion of the interview, the discussion with the employee 
should be carefully recorded on the Guide Sheet. The form is then submitted 
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to the other two members of the committee, who, after reading the report 
of the interview, sign it. 

Upon completion of the review program management will have obtained 
all the necessary information for setting up organizational replacement charts 
on which to plot in visual form the organizational succession problems. This 
will give a picture of the current organizational structure and the potential 
replacement for each position on the chart. 


METHOD OF INSTALLATION 


The Recorder should be appointed at least one month in advance of the 
plan’s inauguration. 

Before reviews get under way all departmental organization charts should 
be brought up to date and checked over with individual department heads and 
with the general manager to insure accuracy. Personnel data cards should 
likewise be brought up to date and some system should be set up for keeping 
this data current. 

Reviews should also be preceded by meetings at which the basic theories 
and objective and procedures of the plan are fully discussed. A well-planned 
and well-timed introduction will scotch any false rumors or misconceptions 
concerning the program’s nature and purpose. Finally, the immediate super- 
visors who are responsible for conducting the review discussions with their 
employees should be specially briefed on the techniques of effective inter- 
viewing. 


CONCLUSION 


This program will furnish management with a reliable over-all inventory 
of its human assets—in terms of skills and aptitudes, present and potential. 
On an individual basis, it provides all the necessary data for appraising 
potential ability and leadership among junior executives and immediate super- 
visors. Moreover, it promotes better understanding and communication 
between the various levels of management. Finally, experience with the 
program has shown that sound personnel evaluation is almost invariably 
reflected in improved organizational planning. 











THE NEGOTIATION OF SENIORITY CLAUSES 
By HERBERT A. LIEN’ 





The group of contract clauses which spell out seniority provisions comprise 
a pivotal section of the labor agreement, not only because of their imme- 
diately apparent effects upon workers’ and management's rights, but because 
of their possible counter-effects on other important contract provisions. 
Here is a detailed analysis of the three major aspects of the seniority 
problem—the basis on which seniority is determined; the areas in which 
it operates; and the extent to which it is applicable in layoffs, rehires, 
transfers, and the like. The author, a labor relations attorney, cites sample 
clauses and discusses their implications in the collective bargain. This is a 
sequel to an article on the negotiation of union security clauses which 
appeared in the July issue of Personnel. 


















HE seniority principle generally determines the employee’s order of layoff 

or rehire, or rights or preferences as to other conditions of employment, 
giving the greatest rights to the employee with the most seniority credit. Its 
expression in the union contract, therefore, is of extreme importance to workers 
because of the rights and privileges it accords them, and to the employer 
because of the consequent modification of rights and privileges otherwise 
exercised by him. 

The seniority clause and the rights or restrictions granted or imposed 
therein affect many other clauses of the contract. Not only may clauses con- 
cerning layoffs and rehiring be affected by seniority, but also clauses providing 
for promotions, shift preferences, bumping, vacations and even, in some in- 
stances, wages. 

The seniority principle conflicts in many respects with the merit principle. 
The reason for the conflict is obvious, especially where the seniority clause 
makes length of service a predominating or deciding factor. Many employers 
feel that seniority puts a premium on time served as against merit. A good 
efficient worker might, in many instances, be placed at a disadvantage by a 
seniority clause because his personal competitive position would normally 
have entitled him to greater rights in a plant than would his length of service. 
On the other hand, the weaknesses of human beings and the necessary dis- 
cretion that must be exercised by minor supervisory employees make many 
workers prefer seniority rights on a strict length-of-service basis. 

In striving for seniority, the union aims at job security and freedom from 
favoritism and discrimination on the job. This aim is consonant with good 
and efficient management. 

Management’s objective is the maintenance of the most efficient produc- 
tive force. This objective is also consonant with good trade unionism. 

There should be a balancing of these interests to provide some fair job 
security which does not impair to any great degree efficiency of operations 
and does not by a “hearts and flowers” approach attempt to alleviate what 
should be a problem of public welfare legislation. It is bad trade unionism 
to try to achieve from a seniority clause what amounts to a senility clause. 























NATURE OF SENIORITY CLAUSE 


Seniority clauses are tri-dimensional in nature when properly evaluated 
in collective bargaining. First, we must consider the type of seniority, i.e., 
considerations that determine priority, such as length of, service, skill, ability, 





1 Author of Labor Law and Relations; Special Lecturer at the College of the City of New York on the 
“Law of Labor Relations” and the “Law of Labor Standards’; attorney and labor relations consultant. 
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family status, etc. Then we must consider the area within which that priority 
will operate—such as company-wide, plant-wide, departmental, classification 
groupings, etc. Finally, the applicability of the first two dimensions must be 
considered, i.e., the factors, the area and the extent to which seniority shall 
be applicable in layoff and rehirings, promotions, transfers, shift preferences, 
vacations, possibly progression wage rates, and the like. 


STRICT SENIORITY 


Under strict seniority the length-of-employment criterion is the sole factor 
in determining the employee’s rights. A simple type of clause stating that the 
union and the employer agree that the principles of seniority shall be applied 
in connection with layoffs, rehiring, promotions, etc., would normally be con- 
strued as a clause providing for strict seniority. (Republic Steel Corp., 
1 L.A.R.? 244.) Under this type of clause, skill and ability would not be 
considered. 


MODIFIED SENIORITY 


Modified seniority involves consideration of length of employment 
together with other factors. Some of these other factors may be skill, ability, 
physical fitness, adaptability, and family status. 

The basic difference between strict seniority and modified seniority is 
usually that under a modified seniority clause, skill, ability and adaptability 


are factors. In the wording of a modified seniority clause, the respective 
weight of the different factors should be provided for. For example, a 
modified seniority clause to the effect that, all other factors being equal, 
seniority shall control, provides that as between two employees who have the 
same skill, ability and adaptability, the senior in employment shall have prefer- 
ence. Under that type of clause, greater weight is really given to skill and 
ability, since an employee with much greater seniority and only slightly less 
skill and ability might be passed over because seniority comes into play only 
if skill and ability are relatively equal. (Republic Steel Corp., 1 L.A.R. 244.) 

On the other hand, a clause that reads, “The principle of seniority shall 


I be applicable with due weight or consideration being given to skill, ability and 


” 


adaptability, 
other factors. 

Under this type of clause, skill and ability would be a deciding factor 
only in cases of extreme differences in such items or, to a lesser extent, in 
cases of minor differences in length of service. A clause providing for senior- 
ity if the employee is capable of doing available work would not allow for 
consideration of an employee with greater skill and ability. 

A frequently used type of modified seniority provides that, “Skill, ability 
and adaptability being equal, the principle of seniority shall apply.” This 
type of clause is especially valuable in connection with promotions because 
factors of skill, ability and adaptability are usually most important. 


would attach the greatest weight to seniority as against the 


CHOICE OF QUALIFYING LANGUAGE 


The practical negotiator must be aware of arbitrators’ past interpretations 
of various words, for, despite a general rule that an arbitration decision is not 


2 The abbreviation L.A.R. refers to Labor Arbitration Reports, issued by the Bureau of National Affairs, 
Washington, D. C. 
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a precedent, arbitrators are tending to cite other arbitrators where the issue 
is not one of fact but of interpretation. For example, one arbitrator has said 
that the word “capable” refers to general ability and fitness rather than par- 
ticular qualifications, even though the worker involved had no experience in 
the particular type of work. (Twin Coach Co., 1 L.A.R. 530.) In another 
case an arbitrator held that “ability” means able rather than proficient, skilled, 
or efficient. In that case laziness, chronic absenteeism and insubordination 
were not considered factors in weighing ability. (Bethlehem Steel—Steelton 
plant—5 L.A.R. 48.) 

The parties would do well to define terms clearly and simply. What is a 
“layoff”? What is a “rehire”? In several cases, emergency layoffs of one 
or two days were involved. In each case extenuating circumstances showed 
that it would be impractical to use seniority in connection with that type of 
layoff and that the company did not consider such interruptions of work lay- 
offs. In one case the arbitrator conceded the great difficulty involved of shift- 
ing workers around under a seniority clause for a one-day interruption. In 
all the cases the company was penalized and compelled to pay back pay. 
(Link Belt [1 day layoff], 1 L.A.R. 578); (General Machine Co. [2 day 
layoff], 5 L.A.R. 24) ; (Bethelem Steel, 5 L.A.R. 528). It is possible to say 
that the clause shall not apply to layoffs of less than five or 10 days, as the 
parties may agree. 

A seniority section of a contract may provide that strict seniority shall 
apply to some items—such as layoffs and rehirings, and modified seniority to 
others—such as promotions or transfers. It may even be advisable to provide 
other modifications of seniority in connection with its various applications. 
A seniority clause that gives senior workers shift preference could unbalance 
the distribution of labor on the less desirable shifts. Similarly, seniority that 
gives preference to employees in selection of vacation schedule might seriously 
impair the efficiency of one or more departments where senior workers are 
also the most skilled workers. 

A clause, therefore, that provides for seniority in connection with shifts, 
might be limited by a phrase such as “provided that a balanced crew can be 
maintained,” or “provided that an unbalanced crew does not result,” or “sub- 
ject to such allocations of vacation periods by the employer as may be neces- 


sary to maintain balanced crews or prevent efficiency or production impair- 
ment.” 


PLANT-WIDE SENIORITY 


Whether strict, modified, or limited seniority has been agreed upon, it is 
also necessary to agree upon the seniority confines or area. If the contract 
merely provides a general seniority clause without other limitations, it nor- 
mally would be construed as plant-wide seniority. (See Arbitration Award, 
Republic Steel Corp., supra.) Plant-wide seniority would mean that every 
employee’s rights would be considered in relation to every other employee in 
the plant-wide appropriate unit. The union most frequently, especially in 
small plants, prefers a plant-wide unit, and unless the employer raises the 
question, it usually proceeds in negotiations on that basis. 

It is important that the employer raise this question. If there is strict 
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seniority on a plant-wide basis and a temporary layoff of 15 per cent or 20 
per cent of the force is necessary, consideration of nothing but length of 
service may result in the elimination of efficient workers in one classification 
or department and, therefore, in impairment of productive efficiency. The 
union will frequently counter this objection by proposing plant-wide seniority, 
“providing the employee is able or capable of doing the work.” Union spokes- 
men might assure the employer that they, and any arbitrators involved, would 
most usually construe a general plant-wide clause in that fashion. However, 
it is better that the employer not subject his rights in this respect only to the 
good will and sensible interpretation of the arbitrator. The clause providing 
for seniority if the employee is capable of doing the work will meet the needs 
of many small plants, but has certain definite disadvantages. Who decides 
whether the employee is capable of doing the work? What are the tests of 
capability? How long a period of break-in should an employee have who, 
under his seniority rights, is bumping out a less senior employee? These 
questions indicate some of the possible difficulties. Frequently, operation 
under this type of clause would mean substantial impairment of productive 
efficiency in the event of a large layoff. 

Another serious question that will develop is: How will comparatively 
short layoffs be handled? Suppose there is a layoff of approximately 12 days. 
Is it advisable to have an employee, bumping another, do a substandard job 
for five days while he acquires proficiency at the new work? The productive 
loss involved is obvious. 

Plant-wide seniority is best justified in a small plant, with no well-defined 
departments, and where most of the workers’ skills and abilities are such that 
jobs are interchangeable. 


DEPARTMENTAL OR CLASSIFICATION SENIORITY 


Departmental or classification seniority would limit the comparison to 
employees within the specified departments or within each classification or 
within a group of classifications or departments. In this way, the seniority. 
whether strict or modified, could be confined to groupings of employees of 
similar skills so that layoffs of substantial numbers would leave a sufficient 
group of employees of assorted skills to carry on efficient production. 

Where such seniority areas are recognized, it may still be necessary to 
provide that certain very special types of employees—such as designing tool 
and die makers—be exempted entirely from the operations of the seniority 
clause. 

Where seniority is on a departmental basis, a layoff may strike a par- 
ticular department where most of the skilled and plant-wide senior employees 
are affected. Operation on a departmental seniority basis, under such circum- 
stances, might mean the layoff and thus the possible loss of some very good 
men. This can be avoided only by retaining those men in the department at 
“nade” work or by providing in the contract for the bumping of employees 
out of other departments. It should be noted that an arbitrator has held that 
there is no right to “bump” except by express language. (Pa. Salt Mfg. Co., 
3 L.A.R. 205.) 

If and when bumping is provided for, it should affect only a job or 
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classification in which the bumping employee has a definite experience and 
skill or a lower grade of work that is obviously within the skill and ability of 
employees from the higher-skilled departments. Otherwise, the same prob- 
lems that arise under the plant-wide seniority clause, “if capable of doing the 
work,” can arise from a bumping clause. Bumping is frequently tied up with 
the retention of seniority in the event of a transfer. When seniority is on a 
departmental or classification or group basis, the question of transfer of an 
employee out of the seniority area creates problems. Shall the employee take 
all his accumulated seniority into the new department? If he does, he may 
be the last to be let go, in the event of layoff, even though he is the least 
experienced worker in the department. If he does not, does he lose his old 
seniority? Usually, the union seeks to have the man retain his old seniority 
in his old department. Sometimes a clause may provide that he retain senior- 
ity in his old department for a specified period of time, such as six months 
or one year. If he goes back to his old department, does his seniority in that 
department include the time that he was out of that department? Normally, 
management and the union agree that the worker should not suffer because 
of a transfer. 


MEETING THE PROBLEMS INVOLVED 

Compromises are made in handling the problems mentioned above, in 
certain instances by providing retention of seniority in the old department for 
a year—which in some plants might be sufficient to give the employee status 
in his new department to protect him sufficiently during normal layoffs. If 


the transferred employee, as is frequently provided, retains a right at any J 


time on being laid off, to go back to his old department and there bump out 
any employee with less seniority with the company, the question of lost skills 
may have to be considered. In most cases this problem is not too important. 
A general bumping right to any employee in the event he claims seniority 
rights and ability to do the work, as against any less senior employee in any 
other department, is normally not sound from the viewpoint of productive 
efficiency, and bumping rights should be clearly stated, defined, and limited. 
The term, “department,” if used to designate the seniority area also 
should be defined. A department is what the parties say it is in the contract, 
and if they do not define the term it will be interpreted according to the 
judgment of the arbitrator rather than the intent of the parties concerned. 


PREFERENTIAL SENIORITY 

The unions have frequently demanded, in recent times, preferential or 
super seniority for shop stewards and/or shop committee men. 

Preferential or super seniority means that each of the employees in the 
preferred or super group has a prior right—usually in connection with layoffs 
and rehirings only—over other employees in the plant, without regard to 
length of service, skill, ability, etc. The union’s purpose is to maintain its 
organization in the plant and, in the event of layoff, to avoid the loss of exneri- 
enced shop committee men with comparatively short service records. When 
such a clause is proposed, it is extremely necessary to consider the limitations 
of the numbers of shop stewards and committee men involved and the appli- 
cability, type, and area of seniority to be used. 
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If the seniority section provides for departmental seniority, does the 
super-seniority clause apply only on a departmental basis? In other words, 
is the shop committee man superior in seniority only to all other workers in 
his department or seniority area? The extent of super seniority should be 
defined by inclusion in the super-seniority clause of any special limitations 
negotiated, e.g., “provided such shop stewards or committee men are capable 
of performing available work in the department.” (Aluminum Co. of America, 
22 W.L.R.* 680.) 

Employers frequently object to such special seniority as being unfair to 
other workers in their plant and as giving rewards, in some cases, for political 
ability to win election to the union positions. 


MODIFYING SUPER-SENIORITY CLAUSES 


If a super-seniority clause is to be considered, it might be well, especially 
in smaller plants, to provide for a decreasing number of persons with super- 
seniority status as the plant total recedes. Unions will frequently work out 
such plans, providing for a decreasing or increasing number of shop stewards, 
depending upon the number of employees. 

It might also be important for the small plant, in granting super seniority, 
to limit the number of employees eligible for super seniority in any one depart- 
ment or on any one floor. Unions normally try to spread representation 
through the plant by department, but in small plants with democratic unions 
occasions arise when an abnormal number of representatives are selected from 
a small, highly skilled department. 

Some question occasionally arises about super seniority as applied to, 
veterans. The best opinion seems to be that veterans under the Selective 
Service Act receive no greater and no less seniority than any other employees, 
and that their seniority position is determined as if they had never left the 
plant for service. In other words, their original seniority continued and 
accumulated during the period of their service. (Fishgold v. Sullivan Dry- 
dock Repair Corp., 10 Labor Cases, P. 63,014, C.C.A. 2nd, decided March 
4, 1946.) 

As stated before, it might sometimes be necessary to provide super 
seniority for special types of employees. Certain types of maintenance men 
who fit into ordinary classifications or groupings might need special seniority. 
This is also true of employees with special skills. The union will usually be 
receptive to proper presentation of this problem, especially where the employ- 
ees involved are those who would normally: have to be retained when others 
are laid off, in order to keep the plant going, or who might have to be recalled 
first in connection with preparatory operations for the resumption of work. 

Super seniority may also involve a veteran’s seniority problem that 
should be covered. An arbitrator has held a younger super-seniority shop 
steward to have priority over a senior veteran. (Chrysler Corp., 5 L.A.R. 669. 
See also contra holding of New Jersey District Court, Kowry v. Elastic Stop 
Nut Corp., 19 L.R.R.M. 2096.) This might be covered by making the clause 
subject to the rights of veterans under the law, as determined by the courts. 

In the case of the American Telephone & Telegraph Co., No. 111-5908-D, 


3 War Labor Reports. 
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November 28, 1944, the National War Labor Board allowed a certain percent- 
age of employees in certain departments to be exempt from seniority provisions 
in order to take care of special situations involving exceptional ability and 
potential supervisory and executive personnel. 


SENIORITY IN TRANSFERS 


Problems of seniority in transfers can be divided into two types: (a) 
the voluntary transfer made at the request of the employee; and (b) the 
involuntary transfer made by the employer to meet company needs. 

In connection with the voluntary transfer, the same problems may exist 
as when seniority is provided in connection with shift preferences and bump- 
ing. When the position open is a higher one, seniority privilege in regard 
to transfer would in effect involve a right to bid for a promotional opening. 
It might be well, therefore, to define transfers and promotions in the contract, 
and to limit the seniority rights, if any, in connection therewith. A temporary 
transfer or promotion should be distinguished from a permanent one. Tem- 
porary transfers should be the sole responsibility of management. 

The question of involuntary transfers may also be important, especially 
when the transfers are to less desirable work, shifts, or locations, even though 
the rate of pay may be the same or in some instances may include a special 
premium, such as night-shift premium. A clause that provides seniority 
rights in connection with changes of that type would limit the normal right 
of the employer to make transfers of employees at his own discretion. 

In small plants the employers should have an absolute right, without 
seniority determinations, to make transfers. The union in such case will 
frequently demand that the worker suffer no loss in pay. The right to 
transfer, if so intended, should be made absolute. An arbitrator has recently 
held that a clause permitting transfers of higher-rated employees to lower- 
rated positions, provided the higher rate is paid, permits the senior employee 
to be transferred only when no work is available in a higher-rated classifica- 
tion. If there is such a clause, the intent should be clearly stated so that 
transfers to meet production needs may be made, even though higher-rated 
work is available. Generally, in the case of a transfer of this kind, no seniority 
rights should be involved, since the transfer is usually temporary. If a 
permanent transfer of this type is contemplated, a demotion is involved and 
the rate of the lower job only should be paid. In such a case, the rights of 
the employee under the seniority clause or possibly the discipline and dis- 
charge clause may be involved. Unions may accept, in connection with a 
classification seniority clause, the proviso “that the employer may offer. to 
the senior employee a lower-rated job in lieu of a layoff, in which event the 
rate of the job is paid.” 

In the American Telephone & Telegraph Co. case cited earlier, the 
National War Labor Board ordered an interesting type of transfer clause, 
as follows: : 


1. In the case of involuntary permanent transfers from one city to another to meet 
company requirements, the company will take into consideration the following 
factors in the order in which they are set forth: 

(a) Qualifications for the job to be filled and the extent to which the possible 
transferee can be spared from the job that will be vacated by his transfer; 
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(b) Health requirement of the possible transferee, together with health require- 
ment of his immediate family; and 


(c) After giving effect to the foregoing factors, the employee of least seniority 
to be the first selected for the transfer. 
2. The decision of the Company on any of the foregoing factors shall be controlling 
unless the Company is shown to have acted in bad faith. 

This clause indicates some of the problems connected with transfers and 
illustrates a good compromise between the demand of a union for seniority 
rights in connection with transfers, and the demand of the company for sole 
discretion. It might even be better in connection with such a clause to pro- 
vide further, “The only question to be submitted to any arbitrator in the 
event of dispute under the clause shall be that of the good or bad faith of 
the company.” 


SENIORITY RIGHTS IN PROMOTIONS 


Seniority rights should also be carefully handled in connection with 
promotions. First, the clause should contain a limitation as to the level of 
the promotion involved. The term, “promotion,” should be defined. Does 
the fact that an employee prefers one type of work in the department, even 
though at same rate of pay, make a job opening subject to a promotional 
clause? Does a temporary job vacancy create a promotional opportunity? 
If an employee gets a leave of absence, for, say, three months, is a job vacancy 
thereby created? One arbitrator held that type of situation to create only 
a temporary job vacancy, not subject to promotional seniority clause. (Link 
Belt, 1 L.A.R. 530.) It has also been held that, in the absence of express 
provision, wages alone are not the sole basis for determining a promotion. 
(Calumet & Hecla Consolidated Copper, 23 W.L.R. 469.) Further, the 
contract may include a limitation as to the area of the promotional seniority 
rights, if any, such as the following: “Employee shall have seniority rights, 
all of the factors being equal, to promotional opportunities within the depart- 
ment up to and including the level of sub-foreman or working foreman.” 
Here, again, a good compromise between the company’s demand for absolute 
freedom in promotion and the union’s demand for strict seniority is shown 
in a clause order by the National War Labor Board in the same American 
Telephone & Telegraph Co. case: 


In the selection by the Company of employees for promotion within a district to 
the titles of senior operator, junior supervisor, or supervisor, seniority based on net 
credited Bell System service shall govern if all other qualifications of the individuals 
being considered are determined to be substantially equal. The decision of the Com- 
pany on the latter question shall be controlling unless the Ccmpany is shown to have 
acted arbitrarily or in bad faith. Any dispute concerning the interpretation or appli- 
cation of this clause may be taken up as grievance and, if necessary, submitted to 
arbitration. ; 

Any items that are negotiated on the basis of “sole discretion of the 
company” should be clearly stated, and it might be best to add to the particu- 
lar clause a further statement that no issues in connection with the exercise 
of such sole discretion by the company shall be the subject of a grievance or 
arbitrable under the arbitration clause. (See North Carolina Pulp Co., 1 
L.A.R. 279, arbitrating dispute in spite of “sole discretion” clause where not 


specifically removed from arbitrability. ) 
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SENIORITY IN LEAVES OF ABSENCE 

The question of the accumulation of seniority may arise in connection 
with leaves of absence, whether for illness or other reasons. In connection 
with this problem, the seniority clause should state whether or not seniority 
accumulates during such a leave, and to what extent. In other words, it 
might provide, “If the employer grants a leave of absence of not exceeding 
three months, seniority shall accumulate during such period.” It might be 
well to limit accumulations to seniority by saying that “Accumulations of 
seniority provided for in this clause shall affect only the employee’s seniority 
rights in connection with layoffs and rehiring, and shall in no event be con- 
sidered in connection with any other rights or privileges affected thereby.” 
This may be necessary if a progression clause governing wages is involved— 
especially where the purpose of the progression is to reward for assumed 
increments in skill, ability and desirability as a result of continued employment, 

In connection with seniority rights during leaves of absence, it is fre- 
quently provided that, in the event the employee takes another position dur- 
ing such leave, the employee shall lose his seniority rights. When the contract 
provides that employees who become officials of the union shall receive a 
leave of absence, the question must be considered whether that employee shall 
accumulate seniority during such leave and to what extent and for what 
purposes. It is sounder to allow such an employee to retain his seniority 
during a specified period of one year, but not to accumulate it during that 
year. In some cases it may also be advisable to limit the retention of seniority 
solely for the purpose of rehiring so that questions of seniority in promotions 
or transfers may be handled differently, if necessary. 


COMPUTATION OF TIME 


Seniority time may be computed in various ways, as provided in the 
agreement. It may be computed on the basis of real or actual service—i.e,, 
number of hours actually employed. On the other hand, employees under 
this type of computation may suffer loss of seniority through no fault of 
their own, and it may be sound for the company to base seniority on the 
total period of employment, making careful provisions for breaks and accu- 
mulations as previously set forth. 

For the same reason it may be sound to accumulate seniority during 
short layoffs. The company may provide that in no event is seniority to 
accumulate during any period when the employee refuses to work, though 
work is available. This can cover certain types of unexcused absences and 
periods when employees are on strike. 

It is interesting to note at this point that a fact-finding board in a case 
involving a bus company ruled that a strike did not affect seniority as it 
governs progressions, past privileges, and vacations. A well-worded contract 
clause could have covered this type of situation. 


SENIORITY BREAKS AND ACCUMULATION 


The contract should not only provide the starting point of seniority, 
such as date of employment or end of probationary period, but should also 
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indicate when the seniority term is broken and when seniority accumulates, 
even though the employee is out of employment. Does a temporary or part- 
time employee have seniority from the date of his employment as a tem- 
porary or part-time employee, or only from the date of employment as a 
full-time employee? Or suppose an employee is laid off for a period of 
six months and before that time had two years of seniority. Does his seniority 
right continue? If he is recalled to employment, have his seniority rights 


accumulated? The seniority clause should contain adequate provision for 
such breaks and accumulations. 


PROBLEMS ARISING FROM LAYOFFS AND RECALLS 


The contract usually provides that an employee who is laid off beyond 
a specified period loses his seniority. (Stewart-Warner Corp., 24 W.L.R. 
712.) The purpose of the clause is to prevent extended seniority rights 
where the conditions or the extent of the layoff are such that the employee 
might tend to lose skills, interest in the job, etc. A plant that was abnormally 
expanded during the war period, for example, might have a layoff in con- 
nection with reconversion, affecting some employees permanently or sémi- 
permanently. It can be quite burdensome for the employer, a year after 
such a layoff, to have to communicate with and offer positions to these em- 
ployees, and wait a specified period of time—anywhere from two to 10 days— 
to find out whether they are available or willing to take back their jobs. 
Further, the personnel department in such cases has frequently lost track and 
contact with these workers and may be unfamiliar with changes in circum- 
stances and conditions that have occurred in their personal lives, homes, or 
mental or physical health. 

In some such clauses, provisions may be included in connection with a 
break in seniority that, after a specified period, the employee shall be given 
preference in hiring, provided he meets all the tests and conditions required 
of a new employee. 

In connection with the layoff and recall clause, it is usually provided 
that an employee shall lose his seniority rights if he fails to report back to 
the job after the notice period. In connection with such a clause, it should 
be provided that notice to the last given address of the employee on the 
books of the company shall be deemed sufficient. It may also be provided 
that if the employee fails to report but has a good reason for such failure, 
he does not lose his seniority completely but cannot complain about or replace 
or bump employees hired at the expiration of the notice period. 

It is normally provided that seniority shall be lost when the employee 
is discharged in accordance with the terms of the contract. Some companies 
are seeking inclusion at this point of a clause permitting discharge or disci- 
pline involving loss of seniority for employees who violate any of the terms 
of the contract or in some instances for employees who engage in or take 
part in any stoppage or slowdown in violation of the contract. An employee 
who suffers a disciplinary layoff usually does not accumulate seniority during 
the layoff, and the clause should so provide, even if it does not provide in 
such event for a complete break or loss in seniority. 
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TAILOR PROVISIONS TO INDIVIDUAL NEEDS 


The employer’s problem will vary in each case. The size of the plant 
the nature of the industry, and the type of operation will all be importani 
factors. In determining seniority needs the negotiator must be familiar with 
all these problems. He must know what the effect of a plant-wide ané 
departmental seniority unit will be. He must know the practice in conneg 
tion with transfers, and the needs of operations that require such practicé 
If his plant operates on a highly departmentalized basis with varying skill 
he must consider that factor in assessing his need for departmental seniority 
If the industry is a seasonal one—whether because of the seasons of natu 
or because of the seasons of style or habit—that factor will affect senioriti 
problems. In such cases, the breaks and accumulations of seniority would 
have to be in reasonable accord with the practice and nature of the industry 
The Third Regional War Labor Board in Philadelphia, in America 
Smelting & Refining, 18 W.L.R. 669, held that seniority should accumulaté 
during seasonal layoffs. j 

In some industries where workers are frequently hired on a job basi 
and where they are hired from the union, there may be no practical basi 
whatever for a seniority clause. When the problem is approached, the aim 
and desires of the union should be given consideration. The union wants t 
protect the right to the job. If there is a full closed shop and hiring frof 
the union, it may be possible to persuade the union that its status does né 
require a strict type of seniority. The union’s desire to protect its membe 
from favoritism does not mean that skill, ability, and capability cannot bf 
decisive factors.* 


CONCLUSION 


Under established labor relations the seniority clauses become one @ 
the most important sections of the labor relations contract. Disputes # 
connection with the administration of such clauses form a large part @ 
the administrative problems being submitted to arbitration under existi 
contracts. It is, therefore, important that a thorough study be made of t 
needs, problems, and possibilities in the plant, and that the clauses be worké 
out tailor-made in each instance to fit those needs and sufficiently detailed 
and defined to clarify as far as possible the rights of the parties. To t 
extent that that job is done there will be a lessening of the number of arb 
trable disputes that may arise during the long period of years that reall 
test seniority clauses. 


4Some unions may seek to offset the loss of hiring control under the Taft-Hartley Act by a. clat 
providing for “local industry area seniority,”” which would provide that all employees now entitled 
seniority rights have such rights in the event of layoff in Plant A and new hirings in Plant B own 
by different employers. Such seniority would be complicated in operation, open to questions of legal 
under Section 8-A(3) and tend to continue in a substantial extent some hiring control. The effect 
productive efficiency and the question of plant senility might also be important. 
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